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Charles E. Wilson... WPB’s Role in Winning the War 


(See National Week) 


@ When rapid-firing guns get hot, 
they get thirsty. If they get too dry, 
they’re likely to freeze, jam up. 

That’s where the can comes in. It 
carries oil—all kinds of fine lubri- 
cants that protect delicate mecha- 
nisms. Not only guns, but planes, 
tanks, jeeps. 

Which brings us to your next new 
car. New and better oils will be 
needed to guard its operation. If we 
know the oil industry, they’ll be 
ready. And you'll get these oils in 
refinery-sealed cans—the exact 
grades and brands you want, com- 
pletely protected. 

Many things will soon be back in 
cans— beer, coffee, shortening. 


There’ll be new things in cans, too. 
As war is proving, the tin can is 
the best all-around container .. . 
strong, safe, convenient. 

We’re doing a lot of research to- 
day. Not just on cans, but on prod- 
ucts. Many of our discoveries for 
war someday will be mobilized for 
peace . . . so that in the years to 
come you'll enjoy new and better 
things in Continental cans. 
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NOTE TO MANUFACTURERS: We will be glad 
to discuss future uses or improvements of 
your product or package, and to help you in 
post-war planning. Write to our Post-War 
Planning Department, 100 East 42nd Street, 
New York City17, N.Y. orContinental Can 
Company of Canada, Limited, Montreal. 
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Could 


“Village Blacksmiths” 


win this war? 


OME people long for “the good old days” when 
every man worked for himself, when there were 
no great corporations, no huge plants. 


Scores of countries still have that individual enter- 
prise system, that “freedom” from big business... 
They have been over-run and enslaved by Germany 


and Japan. 


The truth is that only American Industry, with its 
yast plants, can possibly turn out the flood of com- 
plicated, intricate planes and tanks and guns that 
will keep you free from foreign slavery. Government 
can’t do it—the production of government arsenals 
is only a trickle. Individuals or small shops can’t do 


TURN IT- BETTER, FASTER, 


FOR LESS... 


it alone—splendid as their work has been, they 
haven’t turned out a single complete plane or tank. 


Only Industry, as American opportunity has built 
it, can save America, in war and peace. And what is 
Industry? Just a collection of workmen (skilled 
laborers, bookkeepers, clerks, managers) working 
together with machinery that saved-up capital pro- 
vides. That is the way and the only way all these 
workers can earn more than the Village Blacksmith 
ever dreamed of—and all can produce more, to over- 
whelm- America’s enemies who want to destroy 
American Industry, and hurl you back to slavery 
and starvation. 
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Have you tapped this great source of 


MACHINE POWER? 


Machine Power Can Increase the Man Power and 





Woman Power in your Accounting Department 


Increasing man power and woman 
oD 

power—per hour—is simply a matter 

of saving seconds in performing every 

accounting operation 


There are machines in the lines of the 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 
which can save those precious seconds 
for you on every one of your arcount- 
ing operations. 


Speed, simplicity and accuracy, and at 
the lowest possible cost, are the basic 
advantages which you gain through 
the use of Underwood, Elliott Fisher, 
and Sundstrand Accounting Machines. 


In meeting any problem, Underwood 
Elliott Fisher representatives are not 
confined to inflexible methods; nor 


are they restricted to the adaptations 
of only one type of equipment. 


With a variety of models and features 
in each line, Underwood Elliott 
Fisher provides a flexible choice 
—unique in the accounting machine 
field—each model in day-to-day serv- 
ice in many thousands of organizations 


throughout the world. 


Your forms may be large or small; 
printed on paper or card stock; pre- 
pared in original only, or with copies 
that are alike or different in size or 
shape. 

Your records may require writing only, 
without computing; computing, with 
or without typed descriptions; addi- 


tion, subtraction and individual totals 
of amounts entered in any number of 
columns from one to thirty, with or 
without simultaneous cross-computa- 
tion of one, two or more balances. 


Whatever your individual require- 
ments may be, Underwood Elliott 
Fisher has both the method and the 
equipment with which to speed your 
production and lower your accounting 
costs—the best method and the right 
equipment. 


A call to your local Underwood Elliott 
Fisher office will bring you, without 
obligation, interesting information on 
how Underwood Elliott Fisher mach 
ine power can materially increase the 
production of your present man power 
and woman power. 
* * * 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Accounting Machines are available 
subject to War Production Board authorization, 


Save the Seconds and You Save the Day— 
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Our factory at Bridgeport, . ~ 

Connecticut, proudly flies the ' 

Army-Navy “E,” awarded for the fl erwoo 10 is er ompany ST 
production of precision instru- 

ments calling for skill and crafts- Al 





Accounting Machine Division * One Park Avenue, New York 16, NW. 1. 


manship of the highest order... 





Peter, You Can Never 
Be President... 


But, that’s about the only door that’s barred to you 
an immigrant boy—in America. 


You can become a great doctor. Or a painter or 
musician. You can be the head of a business. You can 
be a farmer, a teacher, a scientist, a mechanic, a clergy- 
man or a statesman. 


The opportunity is here. 


The fact that you are poor—and were born in a foreign 
country needn’t hold you back. In this country nearly 
everyone at the top started at the bottom. 





Whether you work for somebody else—or employ 
other people in a business of your own—youw’'re free 
in America. 


And that is important. 


It’s that very freedom for individuals, industry and 
agriculture that provides incentive, creates competi- 
tion, permits business to grow, makes jobs, increases 
production, lowers costs and raises wages. 


That’s the American way. 


In this country we have always encouraged inventive 
skill and ingenuity. We take pride in honest work 
and achievement. 


The highest standard of living in the world is the 
result. 


But in spite of all that, you'll find people here who 
talk about “rebuilding America.” They would like to 
change all the things that have made America great 
—and pattern it after some other country. 


You'll hear a lot about voting for so-and-so because 
he'll “take care of you and your family from now on.” 


But you'll find that most self-respecting Americans 
prefer to take care of themselves—and work out their 
own futures. 


Americans don’t like «o be pushed around. 


Our forefathers founded this country to get away from 
that sort of thing. 


That's why millions of people have settled here—and 
prospered. That’s why you and your parents came 
over here. 


Study this country carefully, Peter. Find out what 
really makes it tick. 


Discover for yourself how the power and the glory 
of America lie in her birthright of freedom and 
opportunity. 


Remember that we are fighting this war to defend 
that birthright. 


No, you can never be president, Peter—but your 
children can! And you can win a solid place for your- 
self and build a shining future here, 7f you will learn 
to stand on your own feet and /f you will do your 
share to keep America American. 
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Rationing points. May rationing point 


values were announced. They contained a 
number of items of good news for the 
housewife: 

Butter was cut from 16 to 12 points per 
pound. 

Margarine reduced from 6 points to 2. 

Lamb and mutton were lowered gener- 
ally about 50 per cent. As a result, leg of 
lamb becomes 4 points instead of 7; loin 
lamb chops, 6 points instead of 10, and 
rib chops, 3 points instead of 7. 

Canned fruits and_ vegetables. The 
point-free list was extended to include 
asparagus, corn, tomatoes, leafy 
greens, spinach, blackeyed peas, and Gar- 
banzo beans. 

Other reductions. Points were reduced 
on spaghetti sauce (5 to 2); soups (4 to 
3); grape and tomato jams and preserves 
(4 to 2), and apple, grape, mint and plum 
jellies and apple, apricot, grape and peach 
fruit butters (4 to 2). 

There also were increases: 

Beef points were generally raised one 
point per pound, leaving the better steak 

“cuts at 12 to 13 points and rib roasts at 
7 and 8. 

Pork remained unchanged except that 
spareribs, which had been ration free, were 
put at one point a pound. 


beets, 


Tires. Due to increased production of syn- 
thetic rubber, holders of B and C gasoline 
ration books now are eligible for the pur- 
chase of new synthetic tires, but first must 
obtain certificates from their local price 
and rationing boards. 

A-card holders, who have been ineligible 
for tire purchases since last July, are per- 
mitted to buy used tires also on certificate 
from their boards. The supply of used 
tires, however, is very short, nonexistent 
in many localities. But, where used tires 
are available, they will be included in ra- 
tioning quotas. 


Officer candidate schools. With its 
needs for junior officers filled, the Army 
said that not more than 11 of the original 


26 officer candidate schools would still be 
in operation by next autumn. The number 
of monthly graduates has declined from a 
peak of 23,000 in December, 1942, until 
now it is below 2,500. 


Strikes. Preliminary reports of the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics showed an up- 
swing in the number of strikes in March, 
compared with February and with March 
of a year ago. During March, 1944, there 
were 360 strikes, involving 115,000 work- 
ers and representing 415,000 man-days of 
idleness. Figures for February were 330 
strikes, 115,000 workers involved and 
470,000 man-days of idleness. In March, 
1943, 248 strikes occurred, involving 73,- 
943 workers and 179,093 lost man-days. 


Cost of living. The cost of living in 
larger cities held steady between February 
15, and March 15, with a small decrease 
in food costs offsetting a simultaneous 
rise in the cost of clothing, fuel, electricity 
and ice, house furnishings and miscellane- 
ous items. Rents were unchanged. In the 
year from March, 1943, to March, 1944, 
the cost of living rose eight tenths of 1 
per cent, with food declining 2.4 per cent, 
but offset again by rises in other items. 


Termination surpluses. The Surplus 
War Property Administration announced 
a new pricing policy intended to move 
materials left over from the termination of 
war contracts back into war production 
or civilian production. The property in 
question consists of raw materials, semi- 
finished geods and scrap. Several hundred 
million dollars’ worth already has accumu- 
lated, and the amount is increasing daily. 
The new policy is designed to expedite its 
sale by giving potential purchasers an at- 
tractive price, but with safeguards against 
too low a quotation. It is also intended to 
give the Army and Navy officers in charge 
the “courage to act boldly” in making 
sales. Separate policies were announced 
covering the various categories of property 
involved. 
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The original Burlington Zephyr 
which inaugurated a new era 
in American transportation his- 
tory in 1934. After more than 
1,650,000 miles it still is as- 
signed to its daily round trip 
of 465 miles between Lincoln 
and McCook, Nebraska. 


Latest of the illustrious descendants of 
the original Zephyr—one of the six- 
teen 5400-horsepower General Motors 
Freight Locomotives being put into war- 
time service by the Burlington Lines. 
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Ir is just ten years since the famous 
Burlington Zephyr introduced new ideas in rail- 
road travel. It was the world’s first Diesel-powered 

streamlined train. Its power plant was General Motors Diesel. 
Today hundreds of General Motors Diesel Locomotives are 
hauling passengers and freight on 75 American railroads. They 
operate many millions of miles annually with astounding de- 
pendability and economy. Day by day additional GM Locomotives 
are entering that honored field of more than one million miles 
of operation. Every day brings new records of performance. 
And this performance, highlighted by its invaluable contribution 


to the astonishing war record of the railroads, is providing a 


glimpse of the greater day of railroading which lies ahead. 
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GENERAL MOTORS ENGINES. .150 to 2000 H.P. ..CLEVELAND DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Cleveland, Ohio 
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Short-wave ultraviolet energy from this 15-watt General Electric 
Uviare kills pathogenic (disease-producing) germs wherever they 
can be reached. Also made in 8- and 30-watt sizes, the General 
Electric Uviare is much like the G-E Fluorescent lamp except that 
it emits short-wave ultraviolet energy primarily, instead of light. 
Properly designed fixtures, correctly installed, are essential to 
avoid the direct exposure of eyes and skin of persons in the room. 


ei 


One 30-watt General Electric Uviarc will kill 907% of the disease- 
producing germs in 700 cubic feet of air in one minute. It will 
effectively disinfect air in a room 10x10x20 ft. every ten minutes. 
In larger rooms, such as this experimental schoolroom, more 
than one Uviarc is used. 


General Electric makes the Uviarc but does not make 
fixtures for its use. For an illustratgd folder giving 
further information write General Electric Co., 


Div. 166-USN -5, Nela Park, Cleveland 12, Ohio. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


It’s called a G-E 


UVIARC | 


ULTRAVIOLET arc ® 


. « - General Electric Research 
announces a potent new germ-killer 
to make the magic of ultraviolet 
energy available for a healthier 
postwar world..to bring the germ- 








killing powers of sunlight indoors. 


Germ Culture from Infected Water 






This little General Electric Uviarc will kill the disease-producing 
germs in this jar of infected water in less than a minute. An 
8-watt Uviare will disinfect water at the rate of 100 gallons per 
hour. Such irradiation leaves no taste. 








The General Electric Uviarce will be available for extensive use in 
approved equipment for disinfecting air as, for example, in cabi- 
nets for storing sterilized bottles and other equipment for babies. 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


Hear the General Electric radio programs: “The G-E All-Girl Orchestra”, Sunday 10 p.m. EWT, NBC; ‘'The World Today” news, every weekday 6:45 p. m. EWT, CBS. 
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will happen at once. That probably is the wrong way to look at what's ahead. 

Invasion, instead, is to be a series of moves, leading to a climax. Air in- 
vasion is going on now. It is comnarable to one or more armored divisions on the 
loose inside Europe. Then there will be alarms, feints, raids before the big move 
comes. Even the final push may be in several parts, not all in one. 

It is very doubtful if there is to be an all-or-nothing gamble, a single and 
sudden throw that will give either victory or defeat. That's too simple. It is 
too much in line with what the Germans would want. Rather, the idea may be to 
force Hitler to spread even thinner, to pull him out before the biggest blow. 

As matters now stand in the Europeen war..... 

Air. Air control definitely will be in U.S.-British hands when invasion is 
at its climax. Germans will learn more about air-borne invasion than they ever 
imagined was in the book. Air control can be a decisive factor in the showdown. 

Sea. Sea approaches to Europe will be U.S.-British dominated; will offer 
elements of strength that even land approaches could not have given. It is not 
a secret that the naval gun bombardment of Europe's coast will be unprecedented. 

Land. U.S.-Britain will have numerical superiority, a superiority of fire 
power, a superiority in reserves. They will lack the experience of the Germans, 
but will make up for experience in part by freshness, by greater stamina. 

There's every reason for confidence in the outcome of big operations ahead. 
There is good reason to expect a decision before the year end. The complicating 
factor is Hitler's determination to fight to the end in the hope of a "break." 














It is notable that attention is shifting to issues that will be raised when 
invasion succeeds, to the approach to the problems of postwar settlement. 

A sharp cleavage of viewpoint is appearing. It is as follows: 

On one hand, there's the imperialist approach, the approach favored by U.S. 
General Patton who would have U.S.-Britain-possibly Russia rule the world. That 
is a widely favored approach in both U.S. and Britain, but sugar-coated in bet- 
ter-flavored words. It's an approach that Mr. Churchill gives signs of favoring. 

On the other hand, there is the "democratic" approach, the approach that is 
designed to give less powerful nations a voice in world rule. It aims to avoid 
the appearance of "big stick" direction. It also is widely favored in U.S. and 
in Britain. It is the approach that Mr. Hull and Mr. Roosevelt appear to favor. 














In terms of specific issues, now getting attention..... 

World organization: Here the issue is between collective security through 
@ world league and big-power dominance through a series of alliances. 

Money: Imperialist, or nationalist, approach to money stabilization is by 
means of a sterling bloc or a dollar bloc, by use of pressure to line up nations. 
Alternative approach is through a world monetary fund, through an effort to get 
money stabilization by general agreement on principles acceptable to all. 

Bases: Imperialist approach is to demand bases around the world in the name 
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of U.S. or Britain or Russia. Alternative approach is to provide international 
control of key defense points in the world, to depend on collective security. 

Those are just samples, just a few issues now in the news. 

It is easiest, probably most popular, to take the nationalist approach, to 
have the big nations, the big victors, make the rules and run things. It's very 
difficult, often tedious, to try to work out plans that nations big and small 
can agree to. Yet: It's notable that wars start in little, out-of-the-way places, 
that economic upsets leading to big depressions first show up in little nations. 

Just to illustrate: A currency collapse in Austria in 1931 touched off the 
financial debacle that ended in closing of U.S. banks in 1933. A lack of big- 
power interest in the Rhineland, Austria, Czechoslovakia ended in world war in 
1939-41. And: Diplomats now are saying that Sinkiang Province, a forsaken area 
between China and Outer Mongolia, may be the powder key touching off the next war. 

All of that is just to give you a view of some of the big present issues. 











At_home, all still isn't well in Government-employer relations. 

There is still a tendency to use kid gloves in dealing with labor leaders, 
to use a mailed fist in dealing with employers. The end result can be a postwar 
reaction, a flareback that will not be to the advantage of organized labor. 

As things have worked out in this war..... 

No labor union has been taken over by Government, no labor leader punished. 

But: Nine property seizures have been made by Government. Employers have 
had property seized because: (1) unions refused to obey the Government; (2) the 
employers themselves defied the Government. Employers get hit either way. 

Coal mines still are Government operated, to avoid a strike. One Illinois 
railroad has been in Government hands for two years. Now it's a mail-order house. 

Idea is being bred that it is simple to seize private property; that there 
is nothing to keep Government from taking over and operating an industry. That 
idea can become dangerous. It can rise to create trouble in the future. 

We give you more of this story on page 40. 














In the outlook for civilians, as things are developing..... 

Vacation planning is likely to be more difficult this year than last. Rail 
travel may face some restriction. Gasoline is scarcer in Midwest and West. 

Food abundance now doesn't assure abundance later. What's happening is 
that officials are permitting the public to eat up a stored surplus, to dig into 
the stocks that had been built for reserve. That is gambling on another bumper 
yield of crops and continued heavy marketing of livestock. It may werk all right. 

Victory gardens, just as insurance, still are a very good hedge. It also is 
true that any home canning of fruit will pay off this year as it did last. 

No new automobiles will be made in 1944. First new cars will come in 1945. 
Your chance of getting a new car before mid-1946, or later, is not very bright. 
First cars will go to those who are most in need of them. Demand will be immense. 














Draft demand definitely is leveling off and will decline after August. 

If over 29 and in any work that can be classed as essential, you stand a 
very good chance of not being called in this war. That's most true if a father. 

Draft boards probably will make a broad interpretation of essential work 
as it relates to men over age 29. However: That depends on each board and there 
is no way to be specific. Point is that the outlook is somewhat clearer for men 
over age 29; that they can order their lives with some slightly greater assurance. 











When it comes to politics..... 
Mr. Roesevelt showed real strength in Pennsylvania and Massachusetts. 
New York's Dewey won't differ much from Mr. Roosevelt on foreign policy. 








See also pages 13, 20, 45. 
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He’s watching a big bomber stop 


ANOTHER REASON FOR GOODSYEAR LEADERSHIP 


WV HEN you slam the brakes on a 
65,000-pound Flying Fortress — as 
it roars over the landing field at 
100 miles an hour and faster — your 
tires have got to take it! 

That’s exactly what’s going on in 
the photograph you see above. 
Only here the “bomber” is being 
brought to a stop in a Tire Testing 
Laboratory at Goodyear. 

The “runway” is a huge steel 
wheel that can attain a maximum 
speed of 200 miles an hour. With 
the use of this big Inertia Test 
Machine (as the whirling wheel is 
called), Goodyear Research experts 


can simulate the actual stopping of 
one of the bombers at 
highest speeds. And many exacting 
tests are made in a fraction of the 
time required to make similar tests 
on the flying field. 

Whether they are for airplanes, 
trucks, tractors or for your Car - 
and whether made of natural or 
synthetic rubber — Goodyear Tires 
always are given the severest tests 
before they are put into service. 
This practice helps to explain why 
now 


heaviest 


as for the past 29 years — 
“more people ride on Goodyear 
Tires than on any other kind.” 


A pioneer in rubber — natural and syn- 
thetic Goodyear also has long experi- 
ence working with other vital materials 
— metals, fabrics, chemicals, plastics 
- « « and from the Goodyear Research 


Laboratory “the best is yet to come.” 


BUY WAR BONDS AND BUY FOR KEEPS 


THE GREATEST NASA" 'N RUBBER 








CUT COSTS.. 
SAVE TIME on Your 
Finishing Jobs 


WITH THESE 


SKILSAW ‘ 
TOOLS! 





No matter how tough 
your finishing jobs may be 
... one of these SKILSAW 
TOOLS will do the work ( 
faster, easier, better... and 
at lower cost. Why? Be- 
cause these SKILSAW 
Sanders and Grind- 
ers, like a// SKIL- 
SAW TOOLS, are 
powered for top 
load speed... 
they're light, com- 
pact, better bal- 
anced for easier, 
faster handling... 
they're quality-built 
throughout to give 
trouble-free service 
longer. 








Ask your dis- 
tributor for a demon- 
stration in your plant. 
And when planning ‘. 
“tooling-up” for peace- 3 
time, call ina Skilsaw 
Field Engineer... 
there is no charge, 
no obligation. 

SKILSAW, INC. 


Chicago 30 


Skilsaw Tools are sold by leading 
distributors of hardware, auto- 
motive and industrial supplies. 


SKILSAW 


PORTABLE ELECTRIC 


TOOLS 


ACKS WARDS 
\ ne: PRODUCTIVE * 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 


YOU CANNOT avoid reporting as per- 
sonal income the premiums paid by the 
corporation in which you are an officer on 
an annuity contract for you, unless the an- 
nuity qualifies as an employes’ trust. The 
U.S. Tax Court so rules. 


YOU CAN now produce domestic stoves 
with storage compartments. Five instead 
of two models of fuel-oil circulating stoves 
also may be produced. War Production 
Board relaxes its limitation order to this 
extent. 


* * 


YOU CANNOT demand a new bargain- 
ing election from the National Labor Re- 
lations Board, even though the union con- 
cedes that it has lost a majority, if the 
decline in union strength is held to be due 
to the employer’s’ unfair labor practice. A 
regional War Labor Board makes this de- 
cision. 


YOU CANNOT fail to report the reduc- 
tions you make in the chemical pulp con- 
tent or the basic weight of paper towels 
or toilet tissue to the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration if you do not lower your 
maximum prices after the reductions. 


%* * 


YOU CAN add to your charges for 
leased construction equipment the actual 
overtime labor costs in servicing that 
equipment. OPA permits this increase, but 
specifically excludes using the overtime 
costs as a basis for markups. 


YOU CAN, as a repairman, purchase 
controlled materials, parts and subassem- 
blies to rebuild used or damaged items for 
resale. War Production Board announces 
the procedure to be followed in obtaining 
the needed materials. 


YOU CAN, as a manufacturer of rayon 
hosiery, sell hosiery purchased for resale at 
wholesalers’ ceiling prices under certain 
conditions whereby you separately iden- 
tify the hosiery you manufacture and the 
hosiery you purchase for resale. OPA is- 
sues this order. 


YOU CAN now use shoe purchase cer. 
tificotes, as a shoe dealer, at any time. 
OPA has removed the expiration date 
from such certificates and also will remove 
the expiration date of shoe ration coupons 
for retail purchases. 


* * 


YOU CAN add 3¢ of a cent per pound 
to the ceiling price of bulk powdered skim 
milk sold in carload lots to Government 
agencies. Office of Price Administration 
raises the ceiling on manufacturers’ and 
wholesalers’ prices of this item to allow for 
expenses in assembling the product for sale 
to the Government. 


% 


YOU CANNOT, as a seller of materials, 
recover from the principal Government 
contractor, or his surety, the amount due 
you for purchases by a materialman, who 
furnished supplies to the contractor. The 
Supreme Court so holds in a case involy- 
ing a Government construction contract. 


YOU CAN delay filing an income report 
for a tax-exempt organization, such as a 
labor union or Chamber of Commerce. 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue has ex- 
tended the date for filing beyond May 1), 
1944. No new filing date has been fixed. 


x x* % 


YOU CAN, as a manufacturer of can 
enamel, use an AA-2 preference rating to 
obtain raw materials. WPB has issued an 
automatic rating for can enamel manv- 
facturers. 


¥ x x» 


YOU CANNOT fail to obtain approval 
of OPA for the charges you make in proc- 
essing copper scrap and copper alloy 
scrap into brass and bronze ingot. Office 
of Price Administration rules that all ingot 
makers obtain approval of their 
charges for such products. 


must 


% a x 


YOU CANNOT sell corn to any buyer 
except the Commodity Credit Corp. for 
the next 60 days if the corn is located in 
125 designated counties in the Midwest. 
War Food Administration issues this order 
to channel corn to millers. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Tae Unirep States 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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Your Post-War Competitive Position 


TODAY 


Today, many an industry is wisely plan- 
ning its competitive peacetime manufac- 
turing facilities. Undoubtedly you're 
doing it too—or expect to. 

Air Conditioning is a vital part of 
such plans—for its war-proved benefits 
of better precision control and higher 
worker efficiency. 

In the post-war world, competition 
will be keener than ever. Every factor 
which improves product and lowers cost 
will be employed. Modern Air Condi- 
tioning is one of these. 


Westinghouse 


Modern Air Conditioning means 
Westinghouse—and its years of pioneer- 
ing research and engineering experience. 

For essential war uses in factories, 
hospitals, airports, military bases, etc., 
Westinghouse Air Conditioning and 
Industrial Refrigeration Equipment is 
available today. 

For executives, architects and engi- 
neers now planning post-war reconver- 
sion and modernizing, dependable data 
and competent application engineering 
assistance are ready. 


Phone your nearest Westinghouse 
office, or write on your letterhead to 
Westinghouse Electric Elevator Com- 
pany, 150 Pacific Avenue, Jersey City 4, 
New Jersey. 


HERMETICALLY-SEALED 
FOR DEPENDABILITY 


Westinghouse pioneered the Hermeti- 
cally-Sealed Compressor. Hermetically- 
sealed means light weight - small 
size « low maintenance and operating 
costs « high efficiency « long life. 












HELP HIM GET THAT 
LONG DISTANCE CALL 


THROUGH TONIGHT 











You can do it by not using Long Distance between 7 and 10 P. M. 


Those are the night-time hours when many service men are off 


duty and it’s their best chance to call the folks at home. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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SHIFT IN AIR WAR: 
OUR INVASION SPEARHEAD 


Co-ordination With Land and Sea Forces as Final Phase of Assault 


Bombing of coast defenses 
and transport to pave way 
for advances of infantry 


The Allies are winning the first decisive 
battle of invasion. That is the fight for 
control of the skies over Western Europe. 
The air war still is growing in scope and 
intensity. But now the tide of battle 1s 


running unmistakably against the Ger- 


mans. Victory in Round One of the in-. 


vasion is going to the Allies. 

\ change in aerial methods is disclosing 
he full power of the greatest air armada in 
history. The Allies’ air pattern is being 
revised to fit the needs of invasion. Thus: 

Bombing, until directed mainly 
against Germany, is concentrating against 


now 


targets near the invasion coast. 

Airplanes, armed with cannon and bris- 
tling with machine guns, are 
equipped to provide flying artillery ior 
protection of surface forces. 

Air forces are streamlined for close co- 
operation with ships and troops. 

A troop carrier command is made ready 
to land whole divisions, with fuil artillery 
and motor vehicle complements, at any 
chosen place behind the German lines. 

And now, in the third consecutive week 
of intensive attack by fleets of 2,000 to 
3,000 Allied planes, the German air force 
is cracking. The American and British air 
forces have smashed the roof of Fortress 
Europe. Germany’s airplane losses are ris- 
ing while Allied airplane losses are going 
down. Here is a bird’s-eye view of the 
favorable turn in the air war that is shown 
by the chart on this page: 


being 


First aim of crippling Germany’s sub- 
marine operations, in order to let. troops 
nd supplies move to England for invasion, 
is realized. 

Second aim of bombing out Germany’s 
aircraft industry is virtually achieved. Ger- 
many’s aircraft production is reduced to a 
trickle. Though not stopped, that produc- 
tion now is being held too low to avert 
Germany’s defeat in the air. 
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Third aim is to knock Germany’s air 
force out of the air. That, too, is being ac- 
complished. Bigger and bigger Allied air 
fleets now are operating over Europe with 
smaller and smaller losses. In one attack, 
1,000 American planes struck deep into 
Germany at Brunswick, aircraft center, 
without attack on any bomber formation 
or the loss of a single bomber. For the 
third consecutive month, Germany’s losses 
of fighter planes have exceeded her pro- 
duction of those planes. 

Fourth aim involves the closest co-oper 
ation with Allied ships and troops. It is 
to achieve this final objective that planes 
are being rearmed, air organization is be 
ing streamlined, command is being cen 
tralized and the American Air Forces in 
England and Italy are being co-ordinated 
for a combined attack upon the Germans 

Long-range strategic bombing is 


con- 
tinuing on a round-the-clock basis. For the 
Americans, heavy bombing of the Eighth 


Air Force in England and of the Fifteenth 
\ir Force in Jtaly operates as one cam- 
command of Lieut. 
Carl Spaatz. Every corner of Nazi 
Europe now can be reached by bombers, 
with fighter-plane escort most of the way 

But now great emphasis is placed on 
shorter-range operations. In England, the 
American Ninth Air Force under Lieut. 
Lewis H. Brereton and the British 
No. 2 Tactical Air Force are specially or- 
ganized for close invasion work, including 
tactical with The 
world’s fastest and most heavily armed 
medium bombers, fighter planes and fight 
er bombers are used. American Mustangs, 
Thunderbolts and Lightnings, and a new 
long-range British+Spitfire are the “Big 
Four” among the fighters. 

As the air war moves toward a climax, 
the strategic and the tactical types of 
operations tend to merge and to concen 
trate closer and closer to the zone of sur 
face fighting. Right now, air attack is 
focusing on vital targets in a belt about 
100 miles wide, flanking Europe’s coas 
from Northwestern Germany to South 


paign under central 


Gen 


Gen. 


operations troops. 
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western France. Here is the background 
of what is going on: 

Fortress Europe in fact differs greatly 
from the vision of it that is conjured by 
German propaganda. The vision is of a 
continuous and impregnable wall. 

In fact, there is no such wall. Neither 
forts nor men are available for it. Defenses 
must be concentrated around the _ best 
landing places. Troops must be distributed 
to man those defenses. Hitler probably 
would not have as many as 800 soldiers 
to the mile if his whole western force were 
spread evenly along 1,000 miles of western 
coastline. In fact, long stretches of coast 
that are thought to be unfavorable for 
invasion are only very thinly defended. 

So Germany cannot rely on stopping 
all invasion forces on the beaches. She is 
compelled to rely on counterattacks by 
strong reserve forces, stationed at strategic 
intervals inland. Hence, her real defense 
system is tied to key transportation cen- 
ters. The railroads linking those centers, 
like the one from Bordeaux to Paris to 
Namur and Liege, and the highways and 
rail lines radiating toward the coast are 
vital in the system of shuffling German 
reserves to counterattack an Allied army. 

Now, if recent history in Africa, Sicily 
and Italy is to be repeated, the Allied air 
forces’ big job is to disrupt that German 
defense system. It is to paralyze transpor- 
tation and weaken the reserve forces so 
that those forces will be unable to make 
any effective stand against an Allied in- 
vasion army advancing from a beachhead. 

A bigger and bigger share of the bomb- 
ing offensive in Europe is being aimed at 
defense centers in the coastal belt of West- 
ern Europe. These new, short-range opera- 
tions have pushed the weight of the general 
offensive against all Nazi Europe far be- 
yond previous experience. In a 24-hour pe- 
riod, more than 5,000 planes dropped about 
10,000 tons of bombs. This might be com- 
pared to 10 hours of continuous bombard- 
ment by all the 105-mm. and 155-mm. 
guns of 10 infantry divisions. 

Today the specific purposes of that at- 
tack are increasingly to wreck Germany’s 
plan of defense against invasion. Here are 
some jobs for the Allied air forces in muss- 
ing up that defense plan: 

Rail terminals in France, the Low Coun- 
tries and Germany are a special target. 
Railroad shops, marshaling yards at hub 
cities are being hit hard. Locomotives, 
trains, bridges can be blown up. This phase 
now far exceeds the same phase in Italy. 

Airdromes in the coastal belt are being 
subjected to attacks that dwarf the triple 
preinvasion bombing and _ strafing that 
knocked out the Foggia Airdrome in Italy. 

Germany’s air units thus can be com- 
pelled to fight, or allow themselves to be 
destroyed on the ground, either way yield- 
ing air control to the Allies. 
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. NEW TARGETS, NEW TACTICS 


New and more deadly fire power has been added as aerial strategy shifts into high speed. In its nose 
the bomber carries a 75-mm. cannon; outside the pilot’s section sit four .50-caliber “package” guns. This, 
in addition to four fixed guns in the nose, two waist guns, two upper turret guns and two tail guns. 


The Allies’ invasion fleets can be given 
tight air cover. If the success in guarding 
the landing forces at Salerno can be re- 
peated, not many German bombers will 
be able to survive the Allied fighter planes 
and antiaircraft fire. But some no doubt 
will get through. 

German reserves, trying to move up to 
counterattack the Allied invasion army, 
will be bombed and sprayed by machine- 


“oun bullets. Planes armed with cannon 


will be attacking tanks, trucks, artillery. 
In Italy, on one day, 2,400 sorties were 
flown just ahead of the Salerno line. 

Shore defenses, including concrete forts 
and pillboxes, will be targets. This type 
of job is better handled by field and 
naval artillery because of its greater ac- 
curacy. Nevertheless, experience indicates 
the air forces can be much more effective 
in the open, rolling lands of Western 
Europe than they have been in trying to 
attack German troops hiding among the 
cliffs and chasms of mountainous Italy. 

Finally, there is another job, involving 
partnership between the infantry and the 
air forces, that may do most to upset the 
Germans’ plan of moving up reserves from 
key inland defense centers. This is the use 
of air-borne troops by the Allies. 

The air-borne forces can-be used by the 
U.S. on a scale never approached by the 
Germans in Norway or Greece, or by the 
Allies in Sicily, Italy, or Burma, where in 
one operation thousands of men, 1,183 
mules and 175 ponies were landed, or in 
New Guinea, where 15,000 troops were 
flown over the Owen Stanley Mountains. 

All earlier operations of that type are a 
mere starter for what the Allies now are 
prepared to do. The American air-borne 


forces are numbered in whole divisions, 
with tens of thousands of fighting men and 
technical personnel. Each division con- 
sists of one parachute regiment and two 
glider regiments of infantry; one para- 
chute battalion of field artillery getting 
unassembled weapons by chute, and two 
glider battalions carrying assembled weap- 
ons. The Troop Carrier Command sup- 
plies trained pilots for both the tow planes 
and the gliders. 

The answer to Germany’s defense sys- 
tem may be these air-borne forces. With 
Allied air superiority, a virtual army of 
several divisions might be landed between 
the Allies’ beachhead and Germany’s de- 
fense centers. This army, if it used the sys- 
tem that worked in the Markham Valley 
of New Guinea, would seize an airfield. 
Bulldozers carried in gliders would rush 
repairs of bomb damage. Then planes 
would begin pouring in with all kinds of 
supplies and weapons. Meanwhile, other 
paratroops could be dynamiting and sabo- 
taging communications and defenses for 
miles around. 

Suddenly, in this way, the German de- 
fense force that had been relied upon to 
counterattack the Allies’ sea-borne army, 
might find itself fighting an Allied air- 
borne army far inland. The Allies’ beach- 
head could be screened, sea-borne rein- 
forcements could pour in, and sea-borne 
troops could swarm inland to join the air- 
borne forces in a combined offensive against 
Germany’s disorganized defending troops. 

That is among the possibilities that are 
opened up by the Allies’ victory in the air 
phase of invasion. Those possibilities point 
to the way in which the German defense 
system may be cracked. 
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Scramble for Second Place 
In Preconvention Contests 


Presidential Nominees Expected to Control Choice of Running Mates 


Factors that will influence 
selection. Mr. Wallace and 
Governor Warren in lead 


The top preconvention mystery of 1944 
is the identity of the two major party 
candidates for Vice President. State pri- 
maries and conventions show such a strong 
demand by delegates and voters for Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt and Thomas E. Dewey as 
the Democratic and Republican nominees 
for President that these two men are likely 
to have a fairly free hand in picking run- 
ning mates. And, in each case, the choice 
might fall upon any of a half-dozen men. 

\ piecing together of the views of 
upper-bracket politicians of the two par- 
ties produces this picture of the Chicago 
conventions: Both Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. 
Dewey are in the position of being sought 
by their parties as candidates. They are 
not asking support from any group. They 
do not need to bargain for the nomination. 
They may dictate, within reason, the 
terms upon which they will accept a draft. 
This extends to a platform, as well as a 
vice-presidential running mate. 

On the Republican side, the emerging 
prospect of such a situation is not wel- 
comed in all quarters. Some Republican 
leaders are being urged to hold favorite- 





Harris & Ewing 
SENATOR TRUMAN 
... by standards of geography... 
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VICE PRESIDENT WALLACE 
Timber is measured... 


son delegations in line and cement the 
Bricker and MacArthur opposition into 
enough of a common front to prevent the 
nomination from going to Gov. Dewey by 
acclamation on the first ballot. 

This advice is generated, not by a desire 
to stop Mr. Dewey, but by a wish to show 
him that he is not in such complete con- 
trol of the party as to be able to dictate 
his terms straight down the line. The idea 
prevails in a wing of the party that helped 
to foster the Dewey movement—and 
movements for others—as a part of the 
general effort to stop Wendell Willkie. 
Now, the sweep toward Mr. Dewey is 
moving so fast that they would like to 
slow it down before the party stampedes 

Thus far, it is only an idea. Such a 
move is being fought vigorously by other 
Republicans who argue that the party 
should go into the campaign with a show 
of complete unanimity. These would let 
the nominee dictate both the platform and 
the vice-presidential selection, if this were 
needed to bring the unanimity that they 
feel must be shown to win an election. 

On the Democratic side, second place 
rests even more positively in Mr. Roose- 
velt’s hands. The 1940 convention gave 
him the privilege of picking his own can- 
didate. It went so far as to accept Henry 
A. Wallace, the onetime Republican, over 


the vehement protests of Southern dele- 
gates. Few Democrats expect Mr. Roose- 
velt to have a less positive voice in the 
1944 convention than he had in 1940. 

In the belief that Mr. Roosevelt and 
Mr. Dewey are fairly well fixed in first 
place on the two tickets, political chief- 
tains in both parties already have turned 
to measuring vice-presidential timber by 
the standards of geographical eligibility 
and general political strength. 

Present Democratic consideration _ is 
turned upon Mr. Wallace to succeed him- 
self, War Mobilization Director James M. 
Byrnes, Senator Truman, of Missouri, 
Speaker Sam Rayburn, of Texas, and Gov- 
ernor J. Melville Broughton, of North 
Carolina. Others are likely to be drawn 
into the picture before Mr. Roosevelt 
makes his choice. Mr. Wallace is at the 
top of the list at the moment. 

Republicans are giving especial thought 
to the merits of Governor Earl Warren, of 
California, Governor John W. Bricker of 
Ohio, Lieut. Commander Harold E. Stas- 
sen, former Governor of Minnesota, and 
Eric Johnston, president of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States. Here, 
also, others move in and out of the pic- 
ture. Gov. Warren tops the list at present 

Vice President Wallace has grown in 
political strength since he lost his Board 





Harris & Ewing 
SPEAKER RAYBURN 
«+. and general political strength 
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GOVERNOR BRICKER 
Especial thought is given... 


of Economic Warfare in a dispute with 
Secretary of Commerce Jesse Jones more 
than a year ago. Where others in the Ad- 
ministration have been backing away 
from the New Deal, and even Mr. Roose- 
velt was trying to substitute a “Win the 
War” slogan, Mr. Wallace has waved the 
New Deal banner in every hall where he 
has spoken across the country. His strength 
lies among liberal, labor and racial groups. 
Opponents of Mr. Wallace argue that 
Mr. Roosevelt needs no help with these- 
groups, and that the Iowan adds no geo- 
graphical strength to the ticket. They 
point to the loss of Iowa by the Democrats 
in 1940. And they ask how Mr. Wallace 
would get along with Congress, if chance 
should move him into the White House. 
Mr. Byrnes might be an answer to such 
a question. The South Carolinian got 
along well with all groups in Congress 
when, as a Senator, he served as spokes- 
man and tactician for the President. He 
would meet the demands of the South fora 
Southerner on the ticket. But, at the same 
time, the former Supreme Court Justice 
might lose Negro votes in Northern States 
that are strategically more important. 
Senator Truman fits into this picture. 
He is personable, well liked in the Senate, 
and comes from Missouri, a Border State 
with Negro votes of its own. Its 15 elec- 
toral votes will be a fighting point in the 
election. The State went Democratic in 
1940, but has been turning toward Repub- 
licanism since. At the moment, the 
Senator is drawing support from both 
anti-New Dealers and New Dealers. They 
say his investigative job has been both 
fair and constructive. 
Speaker Rayburn runs up against the 
same objection from Northern liberals as 
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does Mr. Byrnes. They fear he would cost 
the party Negro votes in the North. The 
23 electoral votes of Texas are being 
claimed by some optimistic Republicans, 
but the State has gone Republican only 
once since the Civil War. In spite of the 
sledgework of the Speaker in driving New 
Deal measures through Congress, he is 
opposed by some New Dealers. They call 
his leadership too mild and temperate. 
Governor Broughton is mentioned in the 
same breath with Governors Prentice 
Cooper, of Tennessee, and Robert S. Kerr, 
of Oklahoma, when Democrats begin look- 
ing for Southern and Border State gover- 
nors to fit their need for a man whose 
geographical background might help to 
satisfy the Seuth and whose ideas might 
be acceptable to Northern liberals. 
Senator Scott Lucas, who fought hard 
for a soldier-vote bill, has a talking point 
when the 28 electoral votes of Illinois come 
into discussion, but his prospects do not go 
beyond the stage of casual conversation. 
At the moment, the uppermost Demo- 
cratic prospects appear to be Mr. Wallace 
and Senator Truman, with much more 
measuring to be done before July. 
For the Republicans, Governor Warren, 
in spite of his selection as keynote speaker, 
still has the strongest bid for the vice- 
presidential nomination. He will come into 
the convention with 50 delegates. His 
party will have great need for the 25 elec- 
toral votes of California in the election. 
Governor Warren has made it clear that 
he is not a candidate for the Vice Presi- 
dency. His friends say he would rather be 
Attorney General. But his selection as key- 
noter is no formal bar to the vice-presiden- 
tial nomination. Only custom forbids, and 
that custom only applies to the selection 
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LIEUT. COMMANDER STASSEN 
... of party chieftains’ thoughts 
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“GOVERNOR WARREN 
... to those in the forefront... 


by the committee on arrangements of any 
person who is an avowed candidate. 

Governor Bricker also will have strong 
support for the second spot on the ticket. 
In addition to his own delegation from 
Ohio, he will have the gleanings from his 
campaign. Both in number of delegates 
and in number of electoral votes, Ohio is 
of equal importance to California. Many 
who worked in the stop-Willkie movement 
will be found in the ranks of the Bricker 
boosters. They find the views on interna- 
tional affairs of the Ohio Governor more 
to their liking than those of Mr. Dewey. 

Former Governor Stassen will be fought 
by this group. But he has support from his 
own Middle West. In spite of the glamor 
that a naval uniform would add to the 
ticket, many Republicans would fight his 
selection for second place because they 
think his views on an international post- 
war agency are too strong for his party. 

Mr. Johnston, young, vigorous, repre- 
sentative of progressive-minded business- 
men, has strong support running through 
the party. But, at the moment, it is dis 
organized, and he disavows any ambition 
in that direction. He is more a potential, 
than a present prospect. 

Seven weeks ahead of convention time, 
the Republican vice-presidential race ap 
pears to lie between Governors Warren 
and Bricker, the one not a candidate, and 
the other a candidate for first place. Many 
Republicans feel that Mr. Dewey will set 
his own foreign-policy program, in whieh 
case he might turn to Governor Bricker t 
bolster his strength in the Middle West, a 
to a member of Congress to indicate his 
intention to co-operate with the legislative 
branch. Plenty of House and Senate men- 
bers would be eager to accept. 
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EASING OF FOOD RATIONS 


More Meat, Butter, Cheese, Canned Vegetables Available for Civilians 


Official warning that 
present relaxation in 
controls is temporary 


The nation right now is throwing open 
its larder, chuck-full of food, and is bid- 
ding the people to come and get it. Ra- 
tioning is eased on butter and meats. The 
Office of Price Administration is making 
many canned vegetables point free. There 
is official worry over a superabundance of 
potatoes and eggs, 
of milk. 

Where famine had been predicted, there 
is the appearance of abundance. This 
abundance appears even before the new 
crops are in the ground. It seems to take 
no account of the fact that farm work 
isat least three weeks late because of wet 
weather and that the crops are not assured. 

Actually, the public is witnessing a 
change in official policy. Where a year ago 


over a possible surplus 


the Government stored enormous quanti- 
ties of food in fear of coming scarcity— 
too much, in the light of bumper crops and 
tight shipping that followed—now it is 
letting its stocks run down. The jammed 
storehouses became the subject of public 
criticism. The Government now is releas- 
ing much of this stored food. At the same 
time, by clearing warehouses, it frees stor- 
age space for meats, evaporated milk and 
canned goods coming on the market and 
which must be stored for the Army, the 
\lied nations and to 
autumn and winter. 


civilians eat next 
Some officials are warning against “a 
spree of unrationed eating.” They say the 
nation risks later scarcity. The new crops 
may be short. Against this danger, keep- 
ing of controls and holding back of some 
food give some protection. How much is 
held back the Government will not tell. 
Specifically, the picture looks like this: 
Meats. There will be more meats in the 
butcher shops in the next few mofiths. 
Orders for war uses have been cut. But 
housewives are warned not to expect the 
comparative abundance to last. Slaughter- 
ing is falling off with the season..The in- 
vasion will release ships to carry more 
meat And, if the invasion suc- 
ceeds, still more meat will be shipped, not 
kss. Some will have to go to the people 
in liberated areas. The new cut in point 
values is temporary. Point values will go 
higher during the summer. 

More specifically: 

Bee{. The supply is enormous. It will be 
till larger. But’ Army’s need for kcef is 


abroad. 
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about unlimited. Consumer demand 
ahead of supplies that can be released. 
That’s why point values are higher. 

Pork. The heavy movement of hogs to 
market continues in unprecedented vol- 
ume. The point values will stay down for 
a while, but are not expected to go lower. 

Lamb and mutton. The 50 per cent cut 
in point values OPA has just made is tem- 
porary. It will stimulate sales of stored 
meat and that which drought and poor feed 
conditions will drive into the market. 

Fish. The supply of fish will be 1,000,- 
000,000 pounds, or 20 per cent short of the 
goal. The Government is going into re- 
verse, trying to shift civilians part way 
back to meat. They also will be coaxed to 
eat more carp, bowfin, buffalo fish, fillets 


just 
runs 


the Far East just as the Nazis control most 
of Europe’s beet sugar. Cuba’s crop is con- 
siderably bigger. The bottleneck is ship- 
ping. And this country is diverting much 
Cuban cane to industrial alcohol, to save 
food grains and protect the meat supply 
of the next couple of vears. 

Canned vegetables. OPA’s point value 
reductions, making many vegetables point 
free, are a bargain sale to clear storage for 
the new pack. Supplies will be plentiful, 
but not for long. 


Milk, cream and by-products. Flush 


milk production this month and in June 
has food officials nervous. They have just 
seen the first news picture of a distributor 
dumping milk, claiming the controls pre- 
vent his selling it. But unless complaints 





AMERICA’S “BEEF BOWL" 
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Supply, limited . . . demand, unlimited ” 


of shark and mussels. There will not be 
enough of halibut, mackerel and others. 

Butter. Behind OPA’s 25 per cent point 
value cut was a temporary seasonal sur- 
plus. Butter will be plentiful in the next 
few months. But production is lagging and 
the armed forces will take more, starting this 
month. Outlook is for a return of shortage, 
and higher point values, in the. autumn. 

Cheese. There will be more for civilians 
in May and June than at any time since 
last July. The Government set-aside is be- 
ing increased only moderately. 

Sugar. Rationing will continue until the 
war in Europe ends. It might be longer. 
Japan dominates the cane sugar areas of 


grow unoearabie, dealers’ quotas will not 
be taken off. Processors’ supplies must be 
protected, to meet increasing overseas de- 
mand for cheese, evaporated milk and 
milk powder next autumn and winter. So 
more milk will be allowed for ice. cream, 
and more milk, cream and by-products will 
be sold under enlarged quotas. 

Jams, jellies and preserves. Jellies and 
grape and tomato jams and preserves are 
in heavy production. OPA is cutting point 
values in half. It is doubling values on 
raspberry and strawberry jams and pre- 
serves, unusually scarce. 

Over all. Crops are uncertain. The best 
bet is a Victory garden. 
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HOW INDUSTRY IS WINNING 
BATTLE OF WAR PRODUCTION 


WPB’s Strict Control of Materials as Key to Flexibility of Output 


Highest peak expected to be 
reached next August with a 
gradual tapering off to follow 


This country’s arsenals and_ factories, 
shops and shipyards now are outproducing 
the enemy nations severalfold. American 
industry, in a brief period, has built up a 
productive capacity that would have been 
considered fantastic a few vears ago. 

Planes and ships, guns and tanks, mili- 
tary equipment of all kinds are flowing to 
the services in an endless stream. In less 
than four years, far more has been turned 
out than Hitler’s Germany produced in six 
years of desperate war preparation. Allied 
troops, invading Europe soon, will be the 
best equipped and most abundantly equipped 
military force in history. In short, the bat- 
tle of production has been won. 

As a result, industry stands geared to 
meet any demands the services may make. 
It has been steered into that position by 
the over-all controls exercised by the War 
Production Board, under Donald M. Nel- 
son, as chairman, and with Charles E. Wil- 
son directly supervising the operation. 
What American industry has done is so 
big as to demand examination. Its achieve- 
ment raises the questions of just how vast 








TANKS TO THE YANKS 


production has grown, and by what meth- 
ods WPB controls the program and keeps 
it in balance. To look at these situations 
more closely: 

Production. Since Pearl Harbor, the rate 
of production has been multiplied by more 
than six and one half. It is 28 times greater 
than in July, 1940, when the rearmament 
program began. In particular: 

Planes. Aircraft 
more planes than rest of world combined. 

Combat ships. The size of the Navy al- 
ready has doubled since 1941. 


factories are building 


Cargo ships. Wartime shipbuilding has 
given this country the world’s biggest mer- 
chant marine. 

These items are illustrative. Much the 
same increases have been attained in vir- 
tually all phases of war production. While 
reaching this peak, American industry has 
become a flexible, as well as a powerful 
weapon of modern warfare. 

Flexible production. As things stand, 
no matter- what the Navy 
wants, American industry is equipped to 


Army or 


provide it and provide it quickly. A big 


increase in landing craft’ was requested a 
few months ago. In effect. WPB pressed a 
button, and more landing craft came out 
of the production machinery. Then heavy 
artillery and ammunition for the big guns 


So 


—Acme 


... at the switch is the WPB 






was wanted in larger quantities. Again, 
WPB’s controls got them, and quickly, 
This is important because it may mean 
much to the invasion. When the Army 
storms Europe, WPB and industry will 
be in high gear. If the call comes back 
for more or different tanks, they can be 
provided. If one type of plane proves su- 
perior to another, WPB can shift produc- 
tion to the successful type. The same holds 
true for current operations in the Pacific, 
Civilians, too, are directly concerned, 
because this flexibility means that indus- 
try can be turned to making things for 
the home population, in small or large 
quantities as needs, man power and ma- 
terial supply may dictate. The conversion 
to peacetime production is to be handled 


by WPB. 


All this focuses attention upon the WPB- 


controls that give industry this high de- 
gree of flexibility. At the heart of it is the 
Controlled Materials Plan. 

The Controlled Materials Plan. Under 
CMP, materials are routed in exact quan- 
tities to the places where they are needed, 
vigilance are delivered 
when needed. But, even before that: 

The Army, and Navy and other claim- 


and by constant 


ant agencies estimate the amounts of steel, 
copper and aluminum needed for their 
program. WPB determines whether enough 
around. 
Sometimes programs must. be cut because 
Mr. Wilson takes 
responsibility for this and all other phases 
of the actual operations of WPB. He came 
to WPB from General Electric, he knows 
production in all its phases, and has his 
hand on all the WPB controls. 

When Mr. Wilson has finished with the 
estimates, a realistic program is the result 
—one that have to be reduced 
later for lack of materials. Contracts are 
signed on that basis, and with the con- 
tracts go allotments of materials. The lat- 
ter are more plentiful now, and emphasis 
is shifting to relating contracts to avail- 
ability of man power and factory facilities. 

Materials, nevertheless, continue basi¢ 
when production schedules are changed in 
response to Army or Navy requests. 
Through CMP, they then are routed to 
the companies which are to turn out the 
item that is being stepped up. 

Tools and factory facilities. Recently, 
the provision of machine tools for the exe- 


materials are available to go 


of material shortages. 


will not 
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MUNITIONS = SHIPS, PLANES, 
TANKS, GUNS, AMMUNITION 
AND ALL FIELD EQUIPMENT 
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cution of changed or increased orders also 
has become important. WPB handles that, 
too. It keeps tabs on idle machine tools, 
wherever they are. Manufacturers are re- 
quired to report to WPB all tools that be- 
come idle through cutbacks in any phase 
of the production program, or for other 
reasons. 

Thus, to cite an example of a change in 
schedules: A call came in not long ago for 
amuch larger output of high-powered air- 
craft engines. A big Detroit plant was 
making engines for trainer planes, for 
which there was less need. The plant was 
using about 4,000 machine tools for the 
trainer engines. Investigation showed that 
2400 of them could be used in the new 
order. Some 2,000 more that have gone idle 
elsewhere are being shipped in. 

In another instance, an ordnance cut- 
back released machine tools that had been 
making guns and shells. It was found that 
these tools, in large part, could be used for 
making aircraft landing gear. CMP re- 
routed the materials, and the tools were 
not idle long. 

CMP’s results. Despite some complaints 
from industry, despite intermittent dis- 
putes within WPB, and between WPB and 
military leaders, CMP is widely credited 
with having accomplished its purpose. 

It not only is important in changing 
schedules and attuning production to 
urgent needs, but it also has been an in- 
strument in preventing the hoarding of 
taw materials by plants that were able to 
obtain more than they might need. Such 
hoarding at one time was not inconsider- 
able. WPB thinks the plan has done well, 
that it has made for an efficient use of 
available materials. In substantiation, it 
tites statistics. 

During a period when quarterly airplane 
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production was rising 81 per cent ana ship- 
building 80 per cent, the available supply 
of carbon steel rose only 7 per cent, and 
available copper increased only 5 per cent. 
As a result of CMP, WPB says, industry 
is producing more finished products, in 
proportion to available materials, than it 
was before CMP went into operation. 

Meanwhile, industry has cut its costs. 

Cost cutting. The cost of aircraft has 
been reduced in the last year from 4 to 22 
per cent, depending on the type of plane. 
Yet the planes are bigger, heavier, better 
in every way. The cost of one type of air- 
craft engine was knocked down from $15,- 
000 to $6,500. Liberty ships cost $200 a 
ton in 1941, and $157 now. The cuts are 
scarcely confined to aircraft and _ ships. 
They are spread ‘over the entire list. 

WPB officials give industry full credit 
for the decreases. They are due principal- 
ly to the cuts always made possible by 
quantity production, and have been ef- 
fected despite rising labor costs. 

But, in a war economy, savings are 
reckoned not in dollars, which always are 
plentiful, but in man power and materials, 
which are scarce. 

Savings. Industry has made many sav- 
ings of this sort. To cite a typical ex- 
ample: One foundry recently increased its 
shipments by 21 per cent in a two-month 
period, with a simultaneous reduction of 
35 per cent in metal scrap. Such achieve- 
ments in one degree or another have be- 
come commonplace. Man-hours per plane, 
per ship, per a large number of things, 
have been reduced drastically. 

This is ascribed to the increased fa- 
miliarity of both worker and management 
with the job to be done. Technological 
improvements have helped, too, such as 
the machine that bores a gun barrel in 13 


minutes, a job that forme.ly requirea five 
hours, or 

The saving In man 
illustrated by the fact that war produc- 
tion increased 27 per cent between March, 
1943, and March, 1944, while the civilian 
labor force in the same period actually 


more. 


over-all power is 


showed a small decline. 

Effect on civilian supply. Industry’s job 
has been done, in fact, while 7,000,000 to 
11,000,000 of the best workers 
were in the Army and Navy. And, mean- 
while, civilians have not suffered greatly 
through lack of 
There have shortages in washing 
machines, refrigerators and the like. But 
most items of comfort or convenience 
have been available, or substitutes found. 

The period ahead. Vast as production 
has been, it is scheduled to go even higher 
in the immediate Cutbacks, al- 
though increasingly numerous, are to affect 
only one fifth of the munitions programs. 
These involve items for which there are 
adequate stock-pile reserves or decreasing 
demand, such as most ground army equip- 
ment, destroyer 
ships and the like. 

But four fifths of the programs still are 
rising, with a never-remitting demand from 
the services. The rising programs involve 
aircraft, air-borne electronics equipment, 
large trucks, most types of combat ships, 
landing craft and heavy artillery. 

Altogether, a peak is expected in August, 
followed by a gradual tapering off. Even 
so, output will remain higher in December, 
1944, than it was in December, 1943. 

So a big job still remains to be done. 
There are official warnings that it will not 
be accomplished easily. But American in- 
dustry, sparked by WPB, has shown that 
it is equal to the task—and more. 


nation’s 


manufactured articles. 


been 


future. 


escort 


vessels, Liberty 
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U.S. STAKE IN BRITISH PARLEY 


Trade, Bases, Aviation Involved in Meeting of Prime Ministers 


Effect of this country’s 
increasingly close relations 
with Dominion governments 


This country is finding that it has a real 
stake in the British Empire family council 
to be held. That council of Prime 
Ministers is to wrestle with issues of post- 
war trade preference within the Empire, 
with questions of bases in the Pacific, ter- 


now 


ritorial shifts, aviation, immigration and 
other matters. 

In dealing with all of these issues, Prime 
Ministers of the British 
one eye directed toward the United 
States. Australia’s Prime Minister John 
Curtin has visited President Roosevelt on 
his way to London. So has New Zealand’s 
Prime Minister Peter Fraser. Canada’s 
Prime Minister Mackenzie King is a close 
personal friend of Mr. Roosevelt's. 

At the same time, in London, there is 
some misgiving about the attitude that 
may United States to 


Parliament is hearing 


Dominions have 


be shown by the 
arising. 
Britain must 


issues now 
that make certain that she 
does not become the “vassal of the United 
States.” Prime Minister Churchill is giving 
assurance that British interests will be 
preserved. 

The London meeting itself will be small 
and exclusive. It will be made up of Prime 
Ministers Churchill, King, Curtin, Fraser, 
and Jan Smuts, of South Africa. Sub- 
jects in which the U.S. is interested 
and the range they cover are outlined 
in what follows. 

British Empire bloc. Proposals made 
in the last few months by Marshal 
Smuts and Lord Halifax to form a 
strong British Empire bloc, so as to 
balance off Russia and the U.S., are 
certain to be discussed. Lord Halifax 
that the members of the 
Commonwealth join in a united for- 


suggested 


eign policy. This suggestion has met 
with a cool reception from Mr. King. 
Mr. Curtin and Mr. Fraser, who in- 
sist that their countries must keep 
their own freedom of action. Mr. Cur- 
tin, however, favors setting up ma- 
chinery for more effective consultation 
by the Commonwealth members. He 
suggests frequent meetings, and a per- 
London. Even 
this idea does not appeal to Mr. King, 
says that well as 

Ministers consult, and 
argues for consultation by cable, tele- 
phone and letter. Canada, Australia 


manent secretariat in 


who cabinets as 


Prime must 
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and New Zealand make it plain that they 
do not want to endanger relations with 
the U.S. by taking part in a more highly 
centralized British power bloc. 

Bases. A second subject of discussion 
will be the future control of bases that 
have been constructed by the U.S., or by 
other Allied nations. Mr. Curtin and Mr. 
Fraser take the position that bases their 
countries have constructed on their own 
soil should remain their own. As for bases 
on the mandated islands of the Pacific, 
they intimate that they would favor some 
form of international control, rather than 
control by the U.S. alone. In this country, 
there is strong pressure for outright U.S. 
ownership of these islands. 

Imperial preference. Mr. Churchill in- 
that Britain will have a right to 
maintain her system of imperial trade 
preference after the war. Under that sys- 
British Dominions 
other special trade favors and impose re- 
strictions on outside nations. The U.S. is 


sists 


tem, the give each 


opposed to that system and, through her 
trade agreement policy, has been trying to 
break it down. When the Prime Ministers 
meet, Australia, New Zealand and South 
Africa are likely to approve continuance 
of the imperial preference system, since 
England is their most important customer 


and they will want to keep out competi- 
tion from the U.S. and others in the Eng- 
lish market. Canada, however, having a 





* 


—Aene 
AUSTRALIAN BRIDES OF U.S. SOLDIERS 
For the Prime Minister, ‘‘it cuts both ways” 


big volume of trade with the U.S., is in 
favor of a general reduction of trade bar- 
riers. 

Immigration. Australia and Canada both 
would like more inhabitants, provided the 
newcomers did not make radical changes 
in the racial make-up of their countries. 
Mr. Curtin, at a press conference in Wash- 
ington, said Australia would welcome a 
“couple of hundred thousand Americans.” 
He declared that Australia would be happy 
to see American soldiers marry Australian 
girls and remain in that country after the 
war. But he added that “it cuts both 
ways,” and suggested that Australia may 
lose population if the American soldiers 
take their Australian wives back to the 
U.S. 

Aviation. Still another subject affecting 
the U.S. will be postwar aviationfpolicy. 
The British are said to favor the*allocation 
of “spheres of influence” to the various 
nations. Canada, however, lying across 
some of the most important air routes of 
the future, favors a minimum of restric- 
tions on international flying. And, speak- 
ing for Australia, Mr. Curtin says that he 
favors the granting of reciprocal rights— 
with emphasis on the word “reciprocal.” 
The U.S. position is similar to that of 
Canada and Australia. 

World organization. Overshadowing all 
these special topics will be the general 
question of the British Empire’s place in a 
world organization for security. Mr. 
King is on record as rejecting the idea 
world on_ the 
“Titan” principle. He wants collective 
security for all the nations. He says 


of organizing the 


that Canada’s policy is in agreement 
with that of the U.S., as laid down 
by Secretary of State Cordell Hull. 
Mr. Churchill, however, denies that 
strengthening the British Empire 
would prevent the establishment of a 
new League of Nations. As he sees it, 
the Empire would take its place in 
this larger world plan. 

The five Prime Ministers, in their 
informal talks on postwar questions, 
will reach no decisions. These 
will be made later, and will be subject 
to approval by the people of their 
respective countries. When that time 
of decision comes, each of the Domin- 
ions, as well as England herself, is 
certain to keep prominently in ghind 
the importance of relations with the 
U.S. And they will not be able to for- 
get that, after this war, the U.S. will 
be the world’s most powerful nation. 


final 
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BONDS BUY BOMBS — BUY MORE 





TARGET-Zew Hour Plus 107 





“Awarded to the men and women 
A of Burroughs for outstanding 
Mi production of war materials” 


NORDEN BOMBSIGHTS — Years of experience 
in precision manufacturing are enabling Bur- 
roughs to render an extremely important service 
to the nation by producing and delivering the 
famous Norden bombsight—one of the most 
precise instruments used in modern warfare. 


* * * 


FIGURING AND ACCOUNTING MACHINES are 
also being produced by Burroughs for the Army, 
Navy, U. S. Government, Lend-Lease and those 
business enterprises whose requirements are 
approved by the War Production Board. 


After the briefing it’s scramble into the planes and away. No need 
to wait—all is ready. No time to waste—the schedule is fixed. Planes 
take off with precise timing, to rendezvous at zero hour at a pre- 
arranged point. Then the armada roars on to that target 107 
minutes away. 


The intricate yet smooth-working mechanism of war in the air 
is the brilliant achievement of inexhaustible, detailed preparation: 
assessing damage from prior raids, fitting each raid into the general 
program, assigning specific targets, calculating planes and crews 
available, providing maximum fighter protection, and scheduling 
timetables for hundreds of bombers and fighters. 


There are also the immense projects of maintaining adequate reserves 
of fuel, bombs and supplies, preparing and maintaining vast air- 
fields, training and housing personnel, establishing far-flung weather 
observation posts, and developing new weapons and techniques. 


The scope of the air war is vast. Its aims, accomplishments and limi- 
tations must be interpreted statistically for better understanding and 
accurate planning. Thousands of fast, accurate Burroughs machines 
are providing indispensable figures and statistics. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY « DETROIT 32 


Burroughs 


FIGURING, ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES * NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE + BUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES 
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America’s 4-F Athletes: 
War's Impact on Sports 


Physical Condition of Many Top-Ranking Players 
Found Unequal to Demands of the Armed Services 


Prospective survival of pro 
baseball and football despite 
Army and Navy drain of men 


This country is finding it possible to 
raise an armed force of 11,800,000 men and 
have enough man power left over to keep 
big-time sports alive. The major baseball 
another 154-game 


leagues have opened 


season. Professional football is prepar- 


knees, con- 
leak- 


slight 


“football” 
headaches, heart 


following 
stant 


reasons: 
murmurs or 
ages, ulcers, rheumatic — fever, 
deformities, stiff ankles, stiff finger joints. 
defective eyesight, defective hearing, high 
blood pressure, colitis, skull fracture, tu- 
impediment, asthma, 


berculosis, speech 


kidney conditions, ete. 


only younger men. If the draft thins the 
ranks of teams too far, the major leagues 
could keep going by shortening schedules 
to two or three days a week and pooling 
players. The minor leagues have been hit 
hard. Of the 40 minor leagues in operation 
when the war started, only eight opened 
the 1944 

Football. The outlook for professional 
football seems equally bright. By playing 
on Sundays and practicing in the evening, 
football players can work in war plants if 


season, 


they desire. Many did that last vear, 
There are fewer 4-F’s playmg football 


than baseball, vet most teams have from 
one fourth to one third 4-F’s. Many of the 
but 
some are being discharged from the serv- 
ice to return to their teams. The National 
pro league will be made up of ten teams 


others will be called before autumn 


This raises the question of how a man 


with one or more of these ailments can t 


his year as against eight last year. 


Horse racing. Some tracks have 





ing to carry on this year with more 
teams than a year ago. Race tracks 
are setting new betting records. Even 
some colleges are able to keep ath- 
letic programs going. 

Reople are wondering how young 
men can continue in sports while 
there is a war on. Questions are asked 
as to why so many athletes are 4-F 
in the draft. the highest 
Army officials have expressed concern 
over the situation. 

The answer is divided into 
parts. One part is this: The physical 
standards of the Army and Navy are 
higher than the physical standards of 
baseball, football 
The other part of the answer is that 
many athletes, like nonathletes, have 
yet called for 
Some are classified 1-A and may be 
called Others are fathers who 
still are classified 3-A. Up to now, or- 


Some of 


two 


and other sports. 


not been induction. 


soon. 





f 


a 
Sie te = 


closed because of transportation diffi- 
but the tracks near public 
transportation have remained open 
and are prospering. The draft has not 
hit racing as 


culties, 


other 
sports. Many jockeys are too small 
Army Navy require- 
ments. Others are too young. Many 


hard as some 


to meet and 


are 4-F because of injuries received 


while riding. Enough grooms and 
trainers beyond draft age are left to 
supply other needed man_ power, 


States are loath to close up the tracks 
because of the revenue they produce. 
Racegoers are flocking to the tracks 
in droves and are spending their 
swollen incomes freely 

Boxing. Most of the current box- 
ing champions are in the service, but 
the sport limps along with 4-F’s and 
men not yet called. However, big- 
name prize fighting appears to be all 
but out 





for the duration. 








ganized sports have been able to con- 
tinue with these men, plus a few men 
discharged from the services. 

Athletes have gone into the services in 
large numbers. Professional baseball has 
contributed 4,700 men of the 6,200 who 
were on the active and reserve player lists 
at the time of the attack on Pearl Harbor. 
More than 400 former stars of the Nation- 
al Professional Football League are in the 
Army or Navy. Athletes are being called 
as their numbers are reached. Draft boards 
are showing them no favoritism. 

At the induction centers, physicians are 
finding that athletes are not the 100 per 
cent physically fit specimens that most 
had them to 
These men have the same disqualifying 
ailments as nonathletes and some ailments 
acquired while engaged in sports. 

Athletes’ ailments. The case histories 
of a number of major Jeague baseball 
players show that they are 4-F’s for the 


Americans supposed he. 
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-Shoemaker in Chicago Daily News 


PLAY BALL 


play baseball or football. The answer is 
that he plays or practices only a few hours 
a day and has plenty of time to rest. In 
the Army and Navy there are no long rest 
periods; the training requires endurance 
and stamina. A baseball player with a 
heart ailment might play a doubleheade: 
in midsummer heat and yet not be physi- 
cally able to run an Army obstacle course. 

That explains organized 
have been able to survive thus far. Now as 
to their future prospects: 

Baseball. The major leagues should be 
able to continue as long as 4-F’s are not 
forced to take war jobs. When the present 
season opened, almost 50 per cent of the 
players on some teams were 4-F’s. A ma- 
jority of the others were in 1-A. Many of 
these are fathers over 30 who may not be 
called under the present policy of taking 


how sports 


College sports. Some colleges that 
abandoned intercollegiate football last 
vear are planning teams this year. 
College competition, however, is limited 
largely to 17-vear-olds, 18-yvear-olds not 
yet called, a few deferred students and stu- 
dents enrolled in Navy college programs. 
There will be considerable college football 
again this outside of the 
service institutions and the Navy V-12 col 
leges. Less stress will be laid on baseball, 
basketball, track and other sports, but 
colleges will not give them up until they 
have to because of the revenue they yield. 
that the United 
States will have to face much darker times 
than it has yet faced in this war before 
foregoing sports. Thus far, the Govern- 
ment has encouraged their continuance to 
provide needed relaxation for war work- 
ers. There is no prospect of a change of 
policy the man-power _ situation 
grows much worse than it is at present. 


autumn, even 


It now is apparent 


unless 
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WHY PLANNING MUST WAIT 


Strategy of War and Politics to Be Shaped by Invasion and Election 


Problem of picking Cabinet 
successor for Mr. Knox. 
Australian Premier as guest 


\n air of tense expectancy is settling 
over the capital. Work on Capitol Hill is 
thinning to a handful of hearings. Mem- 
bers of Congress and Government officials 
are keeping their ears cocked for the first 
news of the big happenings in war and 
politics that lie ahead. In the lengthening 
lull, President Roosevelt took another week 
for rest and relaxation in the sunshine. 

For the President, it was a pause to wait 
for events to catch up with plans. His own 
work for the European invasion is finished. 
New plans for the final push to Japan and 
the peace to follow cannot be frozen into 
permanency until there is more knowledge 
of the conditions’ to which those plans 
must be fitted. The big stories of war and 
politics—the European invasion and the 
American election—must be told before 
this planning can go into its final stages. 

In the quiet of his Southern retreat, Mr. 
Roosevelt had a chance for calm appraisal 
of the work to be done in coming months. 
He was getting his longest rest since Pear! 
Harbor, a three-week break in his steady 
routine of eating, working and sleeping, an 
excursion from behind the walls of the White 
House into the open air and sunlight. 

But a President never wholly escapes 
his duties. Mail and messages, even guests, 
pursued Mr. Roosevelt to his retreat. 
Messages telling of the death of Frank 
Knox, his Secretary of the Navy, reached 
him there. And to his retreat for luncheon 
went a group of foreign guests. 





JOHN & MRS. ROOSEVELT 


... the sting of criticism can be balanced by service records 
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The President’s visitors were Prime Min- 
ister John Curtin of Australia and Teodoro 
Picado, the President-elect of Costa Rica. 
Mr. Curtin is on his way to a conference 
of British Empire Prime Ministers in 
London where postwar plans will be dis- 
cussed. Mr. Picado stopped at the vaca- 
tion spot on his way to Washington. 

Mr. Curtin said the friendship between 
Australia and the United States is now 
passing the friendly and moving into the 
“in-law” stage. Ninety Australian brides 
of American soldiers reached this country 
at about the same time he did. Mr. Picado 
said his country cannot move out of its 
war depression until shipping is available 
to move its banana crop to American 
markets. These two topics will be im- 
portant in the next planning stage. 

The death of Secretary Knox fits into 
the problems of Mr. Roosevelt’s immedi- 
ate future. In spite of the furious fighting 
just ahead, the President must win an 
election if he is to be the Commander who 
sees the war through and the Chief Ex- 
ecutive who helps to shape the peace. 

Mr. Knox and Henry L. Stimson, the 
Secretary of War, came into the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet four years ago when the 
war was moving into a crisis in France 
and a third-term campaign was _ taking 
shape in America. Their appointment put 
Republicans in command of the two de- 
partments directly charged with running 
the war, and their presence helped to keep 
down the Republican fire on Capitol Hill. 

Now the war is moving into a new crisis 
and a fourth-term campaign seems immi- 
nent. The death of Mr. Knox gives the 
President the task of picking another Cab- 


inet member whose background and tem- 
perament will fit the new emergency. 

His own decision about the race for re- 
election has to be made. Democrats feel 
certain that he will accept a draft. But 
Mr. Roosevelt is silent and likely to re- 
main so. The Presidency is both an at- 
tractive place of power and a grinding 
round of work that shuts a man off from 
normal contacts. The President talks of 
dropping the job, but friends feel that he 
will go ahead when the call comes. 

If the decision were left to his family, 
Mr. Roosevelt probably would not run 
Both Mrs. and the children 
have been hurt by the continuing criticism 
of the President. They feel that it will not 
end until they are out of the White House. 

All of the family have been assailed. 
Mrs. Roosevelt’s work among Negroes is 
a campaign issue in the South. The four 
sons have been accused of getting plush 
assignments in the services, although all 
have done dangerous duty, one has been 
wounded and two have won medals. James 
is in the Marines, Elliott in the Air Forces 
doing photographic reconnaissance, John 
on an aircraft Franklin, Jr., 
is in command of a destroyer escort. 

Franklin, Jr., is the latest to feel the 
critical sting. After a long tour of duty, 
during which he was wounded in action in 
the Mediterranean, he was essigned to 
Miami for special training before going to 
his new ship. Wealthy vacationers saw 
him and wrote critical letters, saying the 
son of the President was getting a Miami 
rest at 


Roosevelt 


carrier, and 


Government He showed 
the letters to his commanding officers and 


asked to be sent back to sea. He was. 


expense. 
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JAPANESE MERCHANT VESSELS SUNK. 
PROBABLY SUNK OR DAMAGED 
BY AMERICAN SUBMARINES 





Since Pearl Harbor 


pp DEC. 15)1943 | 
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Japan definitely is losing the battle of 
shipping. Since her whole war effort is 
based on the movement of supplies in 


ships, this means Japan is losing the war. 

Biggest winners in the battle are Amer- 
ica’s submarines. Their job of stalking 
and sinking goes on constantly along Ja- 
pan’s sea lanes. They alone are account- 
ing for more than two out of every three 
sinkings of Japanese merchant ships. The 
adventures, the scientific devices, the 
methods being used by U.S. commanders 
and crews will remain a secret until fight 
ing ends. “When the full story can be 
told,” says Admiral Ernest J. King, “it 
will constitute one of the most stirring 
chapters in the annals of naval warfare.” 

The known facts of this hidden story 
are summed up in the Pictogram, show- 
ing the rise in the losses that have been 
inflicted on Japan’s noncombatant ship- 
ping. The background is the weakness of 
Japan’s cargo fleet, whose prewar size was 
estimated at only about 7,500,000 tons, 
with a shipbuilding capacity of only about 
500,000 tons a vear. Here is what the U.S. 
submarines are doing to that flect: 

In the first 18 months, up to June 15, 
1943, U.S. submarines sank or damaged 
192 Japanese noncombatant ships, about 
650,000 tons. In the next six months, to 
last Dec. 15, they increased the total sunk 
or damaged to 461 ships, or about 1,500,- 
000 tons. In the last four months and a-lit- 
tle more, sinkings increased to 617 non- 
combatant ships, or well over 2,000,000 
tons, not including 66 torpedoed warships. 

All told, more than one third of Japan’s 
merchant fleet has been destroyed. U.S. 
submarines are winning brilliantly against 
Japan the same battle that Germany’s U- 
boats are failing to win in the Atlantic. 
America has lost 20 submarines in Pacific 
operations, or one for each 34 enemy ships 
torpedoed, while Germany now is losing 
more than one for each Allied ship lost. 

The result for Japan is a series of di- 
lemmas. She cut down on food imports to 
import more bauxite for airplanes. Now 
she hasn’t even ships for bauxite. Hence 
her airplane output sags. Her ships get 
less air cover. She lacks fleet tankers. Her 
outposts begin to run short of supplies, of 
reinforcements, of naval and air support. 
Now, in New Guinea and the Central Pa- 
cific, those outposts begin to fall. 

Meanwhile, America is expanding sub- 
marine tonnage to exceed that of Ger- 
many. And, with each new advance, bases 
for U.S. submarines move closer to Japan. 
Thus, the submarine blockade is closing in 
upon the Japanese. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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THE END OF OUR CIVIL RIGHTS! 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 


Civil rights were abolished in America last week on 
the pretext that we are at war. 

That is the meaning of the lawless procedure where- 
by the Roosevelt Administration seized the Chicago 
plant of Montgomery Ward & Co. 

The employment of troops to eject from the com- 
pany offices its principal executive was an arbitrary 
act which will remain a black mark on American de- 
mocracy. It’s the kind of thing we might expect under 
a totalitarian state—it brushes aside law and con- 
stitutional rights and employs the tactics of a dic- 
tatorship. 

A civilian official from a Government department 
not connected with the war—the Department of Com- 
merce—walks in to seize the plant. He has in his hand 
a piece of paper of doubtful legality. It is a new kind 
of Presidential order based on the Attorney General’s 
generalizations. The Chairman of the Board of Ward’s 
questions the legality of the piece of paper. Neither 
the city of Chicago nor the state of Illinois is under 
martial law. The civil authorities there are still func- 
tioning. There is no need to use military force. If 
any executive order is disobeyed, a court order can be 
obtained quickly to secure compliance. And did the 
U.S. Marshal in Chicago declare he was unable to 
enforce the order, and did he call for military help? 
No. But the Department of Commerce official called 
in the troops just the same. 

It will be suggested that these are mere technicali- 
ties, that when the Government wants to seize some- 
thing it should have that right and not wait for the 
courts. But that’s precisely the reasoning of the people 
who engage in lynchings. The courts, they say, are 
too slow. 


HASTY ACTION 
BY GOVERNMENT 
UNNECESSARY 


There was no reason for haste in 
this case. The procedures avail- 
able were adequate. The plant 
couldn’t fly away. The officers of 
the company couldn’t carry it away. A few days more 
or less would have made no difference. Evidently the 
Attorney General realized that he needed some court 
authority because immediately after the seizure he 
asked for an injunction in a Federal court to restrain 
the officials of Ward’s from interfering with govern- 
ment operation of the plant. 

It is a mystery why, if the Attorney General felt it 
necessary to go to court for this purpose, he couldn’t 


have gone to court in the first place to get authority 
to seize the plant. 

The real reason is that the Smith-Connally law un- 
der which war plants may be seized does not spe- 
cifically cover a case like Ward’s. It defines plants 
and facilities producing war articles but it doesn’t 
say that any plant—as, for instance, a mail-order 
house—which has no direct connection with the war 
effort can be seized. Maybe a court would have asked 
questions. 


"WAR POWERS’ 
NO BLANK CHECK 
FOR PRESIDENT 


The Attorney General was not 
content, however, to rest his for- 
mal opinion on the provisions of 
the Smith-Connally law. He said 
that, under various statutes and under the powers of 
the Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy, the 
seizure could be ordered. 

The President has no war powers as such. There is 
nothing in the Constitution which gives him any war 
powers just because he has the title of “Commander in 
Chief of the Army and Navy.” Whatever that title 
means, it certainly means the same thing in wartime 
as it does in peacetime so far as authority over civil- 
ians is concerned—and there is no such authority ex- 
cept in specific grants from Congress as, for example, 
in the Price Control Act. 

The war powers under the Constitution are vested 
only in Congress, which alone can declare war and 
carry on war. It is customary for Congress to delegate 
some of its war powers to the President for specific 
tasks. This is done by particular statutes. But the only 
statute which relates to seizure of war plants is the 
Smith-Connally law. Under none of the provisions, 
however, is there an explicit authorization to seize a 
mail-order house or business of the type carried on by 
Ward’s. 

Congress was especially careful not to delegate to 
the Chief Executive the power to seize all businesses. 
If the definition used by the Attorney General in the 
Ward case stands unchallenged, it means that we have 
a military dictatorship in America and that we have 
suspended the Constitution. It means that the Presi- 
dent, under any pretext, can seize any business and 
justify .it with a bland statement from the Attorney 
General that the case “is covered by the statutes.” It 
is significant that the Attorney General did not in his 
opinion give the specific legal basis for his action. His 
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“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’ 


VOLTAIRE 








opinion contains a sweeping generalization which 
ought to be promptly repudiated by the courts. 

What can the citizen do? He can have recourse un- 
der the Constitution to the courts. Unfortunately, for 
a citizen to get into court with a case of constitutional- 
ity, it becomes necessary to violate the law and test it. 
Sewell Avery, Chairman of the Board of Ward’s, cour- 
ageously took that step. He had to be forcibly ejected 
in order to establish the facts of the case under which 
his property was being unlawfully seized. 

It may look humiliating for a business executive to 
be carried out of his own office by troops. It may look 
like defiance. But under our constitutional practice 
this was absolutely necessary in order to find out 
whether we have any civil rights left in America. 
Sewell Avery may seem to have “bucked the Govern- 
ment” during time of war, but he may emerge some 
day as the heroic martyr of a cause that is bigger than 
any one man, whether in business or in Government. 

For if the Attorney General is right, then any labor 
union can be seized and its offices taken over by the 
Government. John L. Lewis could then have been re- 
moved from the offices of the United Mine Workers 
and the Government could have operated the union. 
PEOPLE'S PROTEST But the Administration was 

afraid to tackle Mr. Lewis. It 
CAN BE EXPECTED 1 7 to be afraid of the 
AT THE POLLS ee “ti 

union leaders—or rather thei 
votes. It has no fears of the small group of business- 
men whose votes, of course, are numerically insignifi- 
cant. The votes of the great mass of the American 
people are, however, also involved in this controversy. 
And if the Administration’s disregard of lawful proc- 
esses and constitutional rights is to be appraised at the 
polls this autumn, there will be many persons, even in 
the ranks of labor, who will register a protest. 

During the Civil War, President Lincoln was badly 
advised in a case of arrest of a citizen named Milligan 
in the state of Indiana, where civil rights were ignored 
by a military commission. Lincoln’s Attorney General 
evidently thought that during war the Executive could 
suspend civil rights anywhere. The Supreme Court of 
the United States in 1866 in deciding this famous case, 
known as “Ex Parte Milligan,” refuted that idea and 
said the step taken was invalid. The Court said: 

‘The Constitution of the United States is a law 
for rulers and people, equally in war and in peace, 


Seizure of Ward's is an amazing step which is not justified by 
law or the Constitution—It is a flagrant example of 
arbitrary action taken on the pretext of war. 


and covers with the shield of its protection all 

classes of men, in all times and under all circum- 

stances. 

“No doctrine involving more pernicious conse- 
quences was ever invented by the wit of man than 
that any of the Constitution’s provisions may be 
suspended during any of the great exigencies of 
government. Such a doctrine leads directly to an- 
archy or despotism—the theory of necessity on 
which it is based is false.” 

"FOUR FREEDOMS’ 1° Joocinted the majority of 
NEEDED HERE AS the Justices of the present Su- 
WELL AS ABROAD ; 4 

preme Court, but it may be 
doubted whether even they would permit their former 
relations with the Administration to influence them in 
a constitutional case involving the civil liberties of 
citizens for generations to come. The issue should be, 
and no doubt will be, carried through the lower courts 
to the Supreme Court of the United States. 

Meanwhile, the news for our boys overseas to read 
is not stimulating. It is news that the same Adminis- 
tration which not only allows coal strikes to shut down 
war plants but even permits bus strikes in the nation’s 
capital to go on without invoking provisions of the law 
that specifically covers such contingencies, has no hesi- 
tancy in finding a flimsy pretext against an employer. 
In this case, the pretext is that the customers of Ward’s 
may be engaged in war effort and hence may need the 
articles being distributed by Ward’s. This is not even- 
handed justice or fair play. It is stupid politics and 
special privilege. 

The doctrine that “‘the end justifies the means” and 
that it is too much trouble or annoyance to bother 
with the Constitution in wartime may be persuasive to 
the New Deal and its intellectual acrobats and espe- 
cially to the Attorney General who, in his speeches, 
has boldly proclaimed a political alliance between the 
Administration and labor unions. But it will not per- 
suade the American people. Rather will it encourage 
the thought that maybe the retention of this Adminis- 
tration because of the war and foreign policies isn’t as 
vital as so many folks of independent mind have been 
thinking, and that it is time to clean house of lawless 
minds in Washington and get some of the “Four Free- 
doms” put into practice not just in the liberated areas 
of Europe but right here in America. 














(The work a man is doing is now going 
to be the determining factor in the draft 
outlook for those between the ages of 30 
und 38. Latest changes in Selective Service 
policy place emphasis on essential occupa- 
tion in deciding who shall be deferred. 
with local boards having wide discretion 
in evaluating the importance of a man’s 
work. Selective Service has issued no new 
list to aid boards in deciding on essential 
activities, but old lists serve as guides. 
Thus, the meaning of “essential jobs” now 
becomes of vital importance to employers 
as well as to emploves.) 


With most physically fit men between the 
ages of 18 and 26 being marked for the 
lraft. regardless of the work 
loing, occupation still is important for 
those over 26. But, for those between 26 
and 30, the grounds for deferment soon 
will be narrowed. On the other hand. a 
man over 30 who is doing essential work is 
far less likely to be called into military 


they are 


service than a man in a nonessential ae- 
tivity. His chances of being called are re- 
duced even further if he is a father. 

Essential occupations practically 
ull manufacturing industries that contrib- 
ite directly to the war effort and many ac- 
tivities and services that are necessary to 
maintain civilian life. In addition, there 
are many borderline cases, and it is up to 
local boards to decide how important cer- 
tain jobs are to the war effort or to civilian 
cconomy. Boards often are influenced by 
local conditions in making such decisions. 


cover 


Suppose you are working at a job but 
do not know if it is considered essen- 
tial. How can you find out? 


You may go to your local board and ask 
to see the activity and occupation bulletins 
f Selective Service. These have served in 
the past as a pattern. In general. vou prob- 
ably are in an essential job if you are 
working to produce war materials, such as 
ships, aircraft, rubber, 


guns, synthetic 


high-octane gasoline, etc.. or are working 
ut a job that is necessary to maintain pro- 
luction of war materials, such as mining, 
‘communications, transportation, ete., or 
are doing something to maintain public 


health and safety. 


4 repairman in a railroad vard, you prob- 
ably are working at an essential job. But 
this does not assure your deferment even 
though you are over 30. Your local board 
must decide in individual — case. 
Again, a waiter in a nonessential estab- 
lishment might not have ground for de- 


your 


32 





Thus, if you are a streetcar motorman or 


ferment, but a 80-year-old waiter in a 
restaurant that is run for workers in a 
war plant might be given consideration for 
occupational local 


deferment by some 


boards. 


Activities that are considered essential 
cover a wide range, including food process- 
ing, lumbering, construction, mining, com- 
munications, transportation and production 
of textiles, apparel, chemicals, machinery. 
paper, communications and transportation 
equipment, etc. Each of these groups has 
a number of individual jobs that are con- 
sidered essential. 


Does this mean that all jobs in such in- 
dustries would be considered essen- 
tial? 

It does not. There is no industry-wide 
basis for deferment. Furthermore, Selec- 
tive Service still is emphasizing that a 
worker, regardless of age. should be a nec- 
essary man in an essential activity to 
qualify for occupational deferment. But 
the necessary-man requirement is expected 
to be applied less strictly for workers who 
are 30 or over. Also, local boards still have 
authority to grant deferment even to un- 
skilled workers in essential activities if it 
is shown that local labor shortages are so 
serious that war production would be 
upset by the drafting of such employes. 


Does an employer still have to show that 
a man can’t be replaced to get his 
deferment renewed? 


This is required under the latest Selective 
Service local 
boards. But it remains to be seen how 
strictly this rule will be followed in the 
case of men over 30, since the Army and 
Navy have been demanding more younger 


regulations just sent to 


men and fewer older ones. However, if 
you are an employer, you are supposed to 
show the local board that vou have made 
a reasonable but unsuccessful effort to get 
a replacement for an employe. or to train 
someone to take his place. before you can 
get his deferment continued. In the case 
of farm workers, local boards can extend 
their deferments merely if the boards are 
satisfied that suitable replacements are not 
available. 


Next: As to actual deferment procedure. 
Where can an employer get advice 
on special cases? 


Local boards will give advice on proce- 
dure. But, as an employer, you may be 
able to get valuable assistance from your 
district manager of the War Production 
Board. WPB has just announced that 


ewe een Lisked: 
WHAT JOBS ARE ‘ESSENTIAL’ UNDER DRAFT RULES 


these district managers will assist in urgent 
cases after employers have exhausted “al! 
local avenues of relief” in seeking defer- 
ment for key employes. But the Board 
warned against trying to get deferment fo: 
employes whose essentiality is doubtful 


In particular, the WPB district manage: 
might give deferment advice on employes 
(except those under 22 years of age), in- 
dorse deferment applications (Form 42-A 
Special) for employes in the 26-30 age 
group if your operations are in connection 
with a major war production program, 01 
certify that your plant has an urgency 
rating. WPB managers will not indorse re 
quests for deferment of workers under 22 
years of age. Also, young men from 18 
through 25 years of age can be given occu- 
pational deferment only when their neces- 
sity and irreplaceability are certified by 
State directors of Selective Service. 


If you are operating a war plant that is 
not under supervision of the district WPB 
manager. he will be able to direct you to 
the proper war agency that can indorse re- 
quests for deferment of your key workers. 


What are the latest changes in defer- 
ment policy regarding men who are 
“‘making a contribution” to the war 
effort? 


Selective Service now is offering occupa- 
tional deferment not only to necessary men 
but to certain others who are making a 
contribution to the war effort or in support 
of the war effort. Primarily, this move is 
aimed at getting into war work more men 
who are over 37 and men unfit for active 
military service. 


Local boards are instructed to grant occu- 
pational who are 
contributing to the war effort and who 
otherwise would be put in 4-F as unfit for 
military Similar deferment be- 
cause of their contribution is to be given 
to men capable of only limited service. 
men with service discharges and those in 


deferments to men 


service, 


the 58-45 age group. 


Under this new procedure, men would be 
placed in 2-A if they are making a con- 
tribution in support of the war effort, in 
2-B if they are making a contribution to 
war production and in 2-C if they are 
making a contribution in agriculture. 
Those already in 4-F and 1-A-L (fit for 
limited service only) could be shifted to 
an occupational deferment classification if 
they qualify on the ground of “contribu- 
tion.” Here, again, local boards must use 
their own judgment in determining who 
is making a contribution to war produc- 
tion or in support of the war effort. 
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James Watt's has been divided into 100 parts 


For centuries “One Horsepower” had meant simply the work that one horse could do. 


Then, 175 years ago, James Watt gave the term its modern meaning when he 
borrowed a husky dray horse from an obliging brewer and put the animal to the test. 
By means of tackles and weights, and some paper work, he determined that the horse 
could raise 1000 pounds at the rate of 33 feet per minute. So we got our familiar equa- 
OR, . os. 1 horsepower = 33,000 foot pounds per minute. 


_/This was a lot of power—ideal for draught work—useless for the smaller, more 
tedious tasks such as operating a razor, a needle, a fan or an egg beater. Only a vision- 
ary would have thought of this. 


But, the advent and development of electrical power condensed Watt’s horse and 
divided him into a hundred tiny fractions. Power far greater than his is now packed 
into less than a cubic foot, and fractions of him fit neatly into the palm of your hand. 


Tomorrow, these tiny, useful fractions of horsepower will take over more and more 
of our trivial, but tedious, work. For, today, men with ideas have the help of the 
makers of modern, fast, accurate machine tools. 


For over a century, Jones & Lamson engineers have been helping our most progres- 
sive manufacturers to put their newest ideas into profitable production. This accumu- 
lation of experience and knowledge is at your service today. 






JONES & LAMSON 


MACHINE COMPANY 
Springfield, Vermont, U.S.A. 


); 




















A Jones & Lamson Fay Automatic 
Lathe tooled to machine the frame 
for a small electric motor. Fay Auto- 
matic Lathes are used extensively 
to machine parts for all kinds of 
domestic appliances, that add to 
our comfort and lighten our work. 


Profit-producing Machine Tools 


Manufacturers of: Universal Turret Lathes * Fay Automatic 
Lathes © Automatic Double-End Milling and Centering 
Machines * Automatic Thread Grinders * Optical Compara- 
tors ¢ Automatic Opening Threading Dies and Chasers. 
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Pro and Con 
of Mationmal Issues 


U.S. Legal Position 
In the Ward Case: 
Press Appraisal 


The Government seizure of Montgomery 
Ward’s Chicago plant is defended by a 
number of commenting editors on thie 
ground of practical necessity in the in- 
terests of the war effort. But justification 
of the action is widely questioned on the 
basis of the legal issue of whether the War 
Labor Disputes Act, under which the 
President ordered the action, is applicable 
to this case. 

While observing that the company di- 
rectors “have not acted wisely from the 
national standpoint,” the New York Times 
(Ind.) declares: “No one who is 
cerned about civil liberties and constitu- 


con- 


tional process will easily accept so sweep- 
ing a claim . . . of waygtime powers for 
the President” as Attorney General Biddle 
set forth in justifying the order. The Times 
adds “the incident underlines once more the 
double standard of the Administration in 
dealiag with employers and with unions.” 

The Washington (D.C.) Star (Ind.), 
although conceding that “as a matter of 
practical necessity . . . the Government’s 
action has to be justified,” also charges 
the Administration with a discriminatory 
policy and remarks: “It is this two-sided 
aspect of the Government’s approach to 
labor difficulties . . . which tends to qual- 
ify public indorsement of what has been 
done with respect to Montgomery Ward.” 

The New York Herald Tribune (Ind- 
Rep.) regards Mr. Biddle’s opinion as 
“simply a rationalization of a basic mis- 
take”; namely, original assertion of the 
War Labor Board’s jurisdiction in the case. 

The Denver (Colo.) Post (Ind.), how- 
ever, argues that, “if the President gets 
away with this seizure of Montgomery 
Ward, there is nothing to prevent him from 
taking over and having the. Government 
run every other private business.” 

But the Chicago (Ill.) Sun (Ind.), argu- 
ing that a company victory in this case 
wreck the War Labor Board,” 
maintains that “Mr. Roosevelt must em- 
ploy whatever measures he finds appro- 
priate, under his authority as the nation’s 
wartime leader and Commander in Chief, 
in compelling Ward’s to yield.” 

“Mr. Biddle’s opinion, to the lay eye, 
involves a considerable extension of the 
letter of the War Labor Disputes Act,” 
says the Baltimore (Md.) Sun (Ind.-Dem.) 
adding: “The Ward case now requires a 
prompt clearing up by the courts.” 


“would 
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Can you imagine a Jeep made of anything but 
steel? Steel’s toughness has been tested by war. Keep 
his in mind when peace comes. The new and better 
var-steels will be ready for you then. Many of them 
rsulting from research by 174 U.S. Steel laboratories. 
They’ll be made into all kinds of products from 
fam trucks to steel roofing. Marked with the U-S-S 
label. To assure you of quality steel. 





UNITED STATES STEEL 


* AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY + AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY + 


CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY 
* CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION + FEDERAL SHIPBUILDING & DRY DOCK 


COMPANY + NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY + OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY ~- 


TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY + TUBULAR ALLOY STEEL 
CORPORATION + UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY + UNITED STATES 
STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY + UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY 


UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY + VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 











You mean 


SHE "co-pilots” 80,000* planes? 


That’s the idea! She’s helping to “‘Keep ’em in the 
blue’’—a task of supply, maintenance and repair 
that makes the Army Air Forces’ Air Service Com- 
mand the world’s largest business. A.S.C.’s stock 





ranges from carburetor springs to bomber wings 
totals about 500,000 different articles—and flows 
in dependable streams to depots, air fields and 
outposts the world over. 

With its goal the right thing at the right place at 
the right time in the right quantity, A.S.C. has stand- 
ardized in its hundreds of establishments the 
Kardex Stock Control System this girl finds so 
easy to operate. In speed, simplicity, compactness 
and up-to-the-minute accuracy, Kardex Visible 
Record Systems meet stiff military requirements! 
Kardex shows the true current balance of every 
individual item at all times—shows it at a glance 
with the exclusive Graph-A-Matic signal, Reming- 
ton Rand’s “‘seeing-eye of administrative control.” 





*The rea/ number is, of course, a military secret. 














FOR BUSINESS EXECUTIVES: Kardex Visible can match 
this performance on your problems of administrative control. 
Ask our nearest Branch Office to send a Systems and Methods 
Technician. Have you got your copy of the valuable new 
h-A-Matic Management Control” with its 136 


case studies of “‘Fact-Power” at work? 


brochure “G 





COPYRIGHT 1944 


SYSTEMS DIVISION 


REMINGTON RAND 


Buffalo 3, New York 





_Question. 
a of the Week 





Secretary of State Cordell Hull recently 

served notice on the neutral nations that 

| this country is insisting that they stop aid- 

ing the enemy. Believing that such action 

of neutrals is lengthening the war, Mr. 

| Hull said that the U.S. does not intend to 

| coerce the neutrals “to join us in the fight,’ 

but many people urge that the neutrals 

| who now aid the enemy should be penal- 
| ized in some way in the peace terms. 

Because of the broad interest in this sub- 

ject, The United States News asked experts 

on international law, educators and others 


Should neutral nations that refuse 
to end dealings with the Axis be 
treated as enemy countries by the } 
United Nations at the peace table? 


Answers are printed herewith. Others 
will appear next week 


Ray Lyman Wilbur 


Palo Alto, Calif.; Chancellor, Stanford Uni- 
versity; Chairman, Executive Committee, 
San Francisco Bay Region Group, Institute 
of Pacific Relations; Secretary of the In 
terior, 1929-33, 


answers: 

Looking back over the history of our 
own country, I hardly see how we could 
penalize neutral nations who refuse to end 
dealings with the Axis and treat them as 
enemy countries at the peace table. 

I think we should endeavor, by all rea- 
sonable means, to limit the amount of 
help that they give enemy countries but 
not to ask for more than we ourselves 
would be likely to grant, if the shoe was on 
the other foot. 


Philip Marshall Brown 


Washington, D. C.; President, The Ameri- 
can Peace Society; Former U. S. Charge 
d‘Affaires,Guatemala,Honduras,Turkey,and 
Minister to Honduras; Professor of Inter- 
national Law, Princeton University, 1915-29, 


answers: 

No single answer applies to all neutral 
countries. Argentina, for example, is quite 
different from Sweden and Turkey. 

Where a neutral is under no coercion 
whatever and aids the Axis by dealings 
harmful to the Allies, it cannot expect 
friendly consideration at the peace table. 
But where a neutral is subjected to irre- 
sistible pressure by the Axis, it should re- 
ceive great consideration at the peace table. 


(by telegraph) 


Corliss Lamont 


New York, N. Y.; Member, Editorial Coun- 

cil, Soviet Russia Today; Member, Advisory 

Board, American Humanist Association; 

Writer on Political and Economic Affairs, 
answers: 


I do not believe that we should lay down 
a hard and fast rule that all neutrals re- 
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For Petes Sake, Cancel Promptly /* 
(THIS IS PETE ) | norris 






















PETE is a production engineer. 


He has to travel, because his job is 
to keep war machines working full blast 
at their jobs. And he needs sleep going 
to keep going. 


So for Pete’s sake—and for the sake 
of thousands of other essential travelers 
—please cancel promptly when you find 
you cannot use the Pullman bed re- 
served for you. 


There’s someone like Pete who 
needs it. 


weaunemane LF? ULLMAN 


WITH WAR BONDS! 


@ For more than 80 years, the greatest name in passenger 

transportation—now carrying out mass troop movements with 

half its fleet of sleeping cars and carrying more passengers in 
the other half than the whole fleet carried in peacetime! 


Copyright 1944, The Pullman Company 





Only the finest ingredients, grown on the fertile estates of the Serralles 
Family, are used in producing Don @ Rum. Its quality is quickly 


recognized in cocktails or in rum-and-soda. 


Product of DESTILERIA SERRALLES, INC., Ponce, Puerto Rico, U.S.A. 


SOLE U.S. DISTRIBUTORS: Schieffelin & Co., NEW YORK CITY-IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 








fusing to end dealings with the Axis should TI 
be treated as enemy countries. Each na- 
tion must be considered separately. 
For instance, I should discriminate be. { B 
tween a country like Spain, which actually 
is Fascist and whose officials have repeat- 
edly expressed hope for an Axis victory, 
and one like Sweden or Turkey. , Ther 


Again, in the Western Hemisphere, jt | mile 

seems to me that we should bear down on 

the Government of Argentina which seems 
definitely to favor the Nazis. Yet, 
The Irish Free State seems to be in a equi’ 
somewhat doubtful category, and Switzer- Brid: 
land hardly deserves to be treated as an ; 
tons 


enemy of the United Nations. 


Frederick J. Libby Just 


Washington, D. C.; Associated With So 
ciety of Friends in Reconstruction and Re 
lief Work in France as European Commis Abou 
sioner, 1920; Executive Secretary, Nationa | to he 


Council For Prevention of War Since 1921, 
next 


answers: 

My answer would be definitely “No” 
Our Government has consistently main- At les 
tained in official utterances that we are | POWe 
cuardians of international law against ou quire 
law-breaking enemies. The Turkish Goy- mino 
ernment has reminded us lately of. this 
fact in refusing to claim the rights of a 
neutral while taking sides with us in the explo 
war. that r 

Sweden, Switzerland and Eire, on th 
ene mand, ane achoiing loyally to the That’ 
neutrality status that they have professed 
They will, of course, claim no benefits from and th 
an Allied victory, but neither should they] with < 
be penalized for honorably adhering to af the n; 
status that has long been recognized i: 


ture : 


: ‘ men 
international law. 


Frederic R. Coudert “Noth 


New York, N. Y.; Special Assistant Attorney with t 
General of United States, 1913-14; Legal Ad-§ _ Am: 
viser to British Embassy, 1915-20%ACthor off” 
Books on Law and International Relations 


answers: 


How far neutral nations will be consult: B 
ed in regard to the peace is a question | 
diplomacy as to which I can make no pre. 
dictions. I do not. however, see any pre* 
ent ground for treating such neutrals a 
enemy nations, assuming that they have 
not violated the legal rules prescribed fo 






the observance of strict neutrality. 

While it may be unfortunate that somg 
or all of them are unwilling to aid in 
great cause of justice for which the Allies 
are engaged, we could not properly pe 
alize them for following what they @ 















sidered their own interest. 


Fear of invasion from a desperate belli 





erent may deter them from acting as Gi 
otherwise would. If, on the other h 

they should, under cover of nominal # 
trality, furnish actual illegitimate ai 
our enemies, we would be justified im 







ing in accordance with our imme 
military and strategic interests. 
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This year — 25,833 
| Brooklyn Bridges ! 


There is only one Brooklyn Bridge. It is a 
| | mile !ong, and weighs 24.000 tons. 


Yet, this year the nation will need the 
1 | equivalent in weight of 25,833 Brooklyn 
-| Bridges — meaning, about 620,000,000 


tons of bituminous coal. 
Just where will this coal be needed? 


About 125 million tons of it will be needed 
oi | to heat at least 41% of the nation’s homes 
next winter. 


Atleast 115 million tons will be needed to 
power the railroads. A ton of coal is re- 
ur | quired to produce each ton of steel. Bitu- 
"-| minous coal is essential to the manufac- 
ture of plastics, war chemicals and high 
je] Xplosives, and 62% of the electric power 
that runs our industries comes from it. 

th 
the 
ed 
‘om 
hey| with a full sense of their responsibility to 
0 «} the nation, to their customers and to the 
men who work for them, say: 


That's how important bituminous coal is 
and that is why the bituminous producers, 


“WHAT WOULD YOU 
LIKE TO KNOW ABOUT COAL?” 


Here cre a few of our answers to 
the questions you have asked 

about coal, and the men 

who mine it. 







“Nothing must be allowed to interfere 
re] With the steady output of bituminous coal 
'Ac} _ America’s vital fuel.” 

or of 


tions, 
BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


“| BITEMINOUS COAL 
be Wilitlile 


60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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BEHIND SEIZURE OF WARD PLANT 


Dispute Over Whether WLB Can Force Company to Sign Contract 


Officials’ refusal to agree to 
maintenance of membership 
pending bargaining election 


Seizure by the Government of the Chi- 
cago properties of Montgomery Ward & 
Co. marks the 17th time that the War 
Labor Board has appealed to the White 
House for help in enforcing its orders. In 
all but one previous case, which also in- 
volved Montgomery Ward, the companies 
and the unions concerned were engaged in 
war activities. Now, however, the defiant 
company is a mercantile plant whose im- 
portance to the war effort is questioned. 

This situation 
how far the President can go in wartime 
in taking over and operating private prop- 
erty. It also poses the question of whether 
unions, as well as industries, can be taken 
over by the Government for refusing to 
obey directives of the War Labor Board. 

Seizing business property. If Mr. 
Roosevelt was within his rights in taking 
over Montgomery Ward, it is argued that 
he could seize a newspaper, filling station, 


poses the question of 


grocery store or any civilian enterprise not 
actually engaged in production or trans- 
portation of war goods and materials. 


Seizing union property. It also is being 


argued that, if the seizure of Ward’s was 
legal, Mr. Roosevelt likewise has power 
to take over a union that defied the War 





Labor Week 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. 


Labor Board. In the past, the President 
has said that he had no power to force 
unions to contracts approved by 
WLB. In the coal mine dispute, it was the 
union, not the employer, that refused to 
sign. Instead of taking over the union’s 
property or impounding its funds, Mr. 
Roosevelt ended a strike by seizing the 
properties. This has brought complaints 
that a union can defy the Government and 
escape punishment, while an employer 
risks losing his property if either he or the 
union in his plant defies the Government. 

If the courts rule that the President 
exceeded his powers in the Montgomery 
Ward case, WLB’s authority over labor 
disputes may be curtailed considerably. For 
it has been the Board’s contention that a 
labor dispute in almost any industry inter- 
fered with the war effort, and, as a result, 
came under WLB jurisdiction. 

Two points of view prevail in the Ward 
controversy. One point of view is 
pressed by Sewell L. Avery, chairman of 
the company. The other is expressed by 
Attorney General Biddle, in a letter up- 
holding the President’s right to seize the 
mail-order house. 

The company view. Mr. Avery con- 
tends that the President has no constitu- 
tional or statutory authority to seize a 
nonwar mail-order 
house and its retail stores. He argues that 
no official has power to seize any business 


sign 


ex- 


business, such as a 


—Acme 


UNCLE SAM GETS INTO THE MAIL-ORDER BUSINESS 
At Montgomery Ward's . . . more than one question was posed 





or property in time o. war or peace, un- 
less Congress grants him that power. Con- 
gress, he adds, has given the President no 
power to take over Ward’s. 

The Government view. Mr. Biddle does 
not term Ward’s a war business, in the 
sense that it produces munitions under 
Government contract, but he holds that 
the company’s operations are essential to 
maintenance of a healthy, stable and or- 
derly civilian economy in time of war. His 
reasoning is this: Government agencies 
have recognized the company’s importance 
to the war economy by granting priorities 
for materials used in the manufacture of 
commodities necessary to the war effort; 
Montgomery Ward sells farm equipment 
and other essential civilian items, and a 
subsidiary company, also involved in a 
WLB manufactures aircraft parts 
and farm implements. 

As to Mr. Roosevelt’s legal right to 
seize ‘a business such as Ward’s, Mr. Bid- 
dle finds authority .in both the plant-seiz- 
ure section of the War Labor Disputes Aet 
and in the war powers conferred on the 
President by the Constitution and war 
statutes. 

Ward’s vs. WLB. This is not the first 
time that Montgomery Ward and the War 
Labor Board have tangled. In December, 
1942, the company balked at the terms of 
a Board order directing it to sign a union 
contract with the CIO United Retail, 
Wholesale and Department Store Em- 
ployes, calling, among other things, for 
maintenance of union membership. The 
company, at first, refused to sign the con- 
tract, but finally agreed, after twice being 
directed by President Roosevelt to comply 
with the Board’s order. 

Under the maintenance-of-membership 
clause, Ward employes were given 10 days 
to decide whether they wanted to join the 
union, and, if they chose to join, they were 
required to remain in good standing for the 
life of the contract. If they did not remain 
in good standing, the company was et 
pected to fire them. 

That contract expired in December, 
1943. Prior to expiration, the company 
notified the union that it would not nego- 
tiate a renewal of the contract on the 
ground that the union no longer repre 
sented a majority of employes. But, i 
January, 1944, WLB ordered the contrac! 
extended without change for 30 days, pr 
vided the union, within that period, should 
bring proceedings before the National Le 
bor Relations Board to decide the question 


case, 
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“Remember when 
blizzards were cold, Joe?” 


Today, with a war to win, American 


flyers wear heated suits for stratosphere 


battles. When Victory is ours, you’ll 


have electrically heated clothing . 
light in weight, permitting full freedom 
of movement, giving you completely 


controlled body temperature. 


\— 7-4 


GENERAL 
PART OF THE PICTURE OF AMERICA TOMORROW \ WV 


T Weatherproof clothing — of war-born syn- — oS ee 


iar IH J 3 Plastics — chemicals for their manufacture 
thetic fabrics, made in plants using process eg)! 


equipment manufactured by the General i ; 


mo stored safely, economically in five General 


rN | American Tank Storage Terminals. 
American Plate & Welding Division. W\~ Th 


AsA ‘ 


4 Perishable foods — protected at shipping 


y New, improved fuels — will be carried in point by General American Precooling service, 


new types of General American tank cars, 


kept fresh en route in General American 





refrigerator cars. 
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HOW AMERICAN INDUSTRY PRODUCES MOP 





SIX CARS OF 
BLENDED AVIATION OIL 


.- in one-eighth the time! 


This is the story of another of those 
it-can’t-be-done jobs that helped 
turn the tide of battle. 

Wolf’s Head Oil Refining Company, 
Oil City, Pa., got an emergency 
order for six cars of Navy aviation 
oil, a special blend that must pass 
rigid laboratory tests. It was a job 
that would, under ordinary meth- 
ods, take over 40 hours. 


With a Bowser Proportioner, pump- 
ing directly into the tank cars, 
Wolf’s Head finished the work in a 
few minutes over five hours. And all 
tests showed perfect blending. 


This Bowser Proportioner blends 
the many different grades of oil 
produced by Wolf’s Head... and 
works with almosi unbelievable 
speed and accuracy. Speed? It 
blends up to 175 gallons a minute 
which is in excess of the rating 
specified by Wolf’s Head). Accu- 
racy? Some of the proportions call 
for a single pint of one ingredient 
to 100 gallons of finished blend. . . 
one part in 800... yet every test is 
“right on the nose.” 

That’s just one type of Bowser 
Liquid Control equipment, of 
course, but it has applications 
in many different industries 
and new adaptations are con- 
stantly developing. 

And other Bowser equipment 
... meters, lubrication units, 
filters, pumps, stills, oil condi- 
tioners, etc....have indis- 
pensable applications in virtu- 
ally every American factory. 
BOWSER, INC., Fort Wayne 5, 
Indiana. 


THE NAME THAT MEANS 
EXACT CONTROL OF LIQUIDS 


STABLISMED 1885 














FASTER, 


BETTER—WITH BOWSER EXACT LIQUID CONTROL 
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of representation. The union commenced 
the proceedings, but the company refused 
to extend the contract. On April 12, the 
union called a strike. The strike was ter- 
minated at the request of the President. 

Maintenance of membership still is the 
chief stumbling block to settlement of the 
Ward dispute. The company contends that 
granting of maintenance of membership 
before a collective-bargaining election was 
held would violate the employes’ right to 
free choice of a bargaining agent. 

There the matter stood when the Gov- 
ernment took over. 

What seizure means. If the same pat- 
tern were followed as in past seizures, op- 
eration by the Government would bring 
little Ward’s. The 
would continue to be run by the same 
managers, and profits would go to the com- 
pany. Separate records would be kept dur- 
ing the time the Government is in charge. 
Terms of the expired union contract would 
be extended. However, the top manage- 
ment at Ward’s has refused to co-operate 
with the Government manager and takes 
the position that the Government repre- 
sentatives are trespassers. Without the help 
of company management, the Govern- 
ment may not find it easy to keep this 
vast mail-order business running smoothly. 

How long the Government will hold the 
property depends upon how long the com- 
pany continues to defy the War Labor 
Board. If it WLB’s contract 
terms, the property presumably will be re- 
turned soon thereafter. If it fights the 
seizure through courts, the Government 
may remain in control for the duration. 

In one seizure case, that of the Toledo, 
Peoria and Western Railway, the Govern- 
ment still is in control after more than 
two years of operation. It is now almost 
six months since the Government seized 
the coal mines, and only a few have been 
returned to their owners. 


change at business 


agrees to 


Factory wages. There appears to be 
little basis for reports that the “little steel” 
formula, as it applies to wages of factory 


workers is in for an early overhauling. 
Despite strong union pressure, Govern- 


ment wage stabilizers still are committed 
to holding the present wage line. 

The showdown will come when a deci- 
sion is reached in the steel wage dispute 
now pending before the War Labor Board. 
However, a decision in this Case appears 
to be several months away. This is why: 
Hearings before the Board’s fact-finding 
panel will take several weeks. After that, 
the panel probably will need more weeks 
to prepare its report. Then the Board, 
itself, will study the report for a decision. 
But any decision to give wage increases 
beyond limits of the “little steel” formula 
must be made by the White House. 

Meanwhile, invasion of Europe undoubt- 
edly will be under way on a grand scale. 
Hold-the-line forces are counting on this 
to ease the pressure for wage increases. 
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So it is reasonably safe to expect no 
change in the “little steel” wage formula 
before autumn. By that time, the election 
may be the deciding factor. 

Latest hint of the White House _posi- 
tion on this issue came last week when 
Stabilization Director Fred Vinson told a 
Senate committee that he did not believe 
the country could afford to change the 
rules in the middle of the game in the 
absence of proof more clear and convine- 
ing than any yet offered. 


White-collar wages. Even though 
no immediate change in the factory wage 
formula is in prospect, employers should 
not overlook a growing movement to pro- 
vide wage relief for the country’s 20,000, 
000 white-collar workers. This is a move- 
ment that has the backing of a group of 
liberal members of the Senate Labor Com- 





—Harris & Ewing 
FRED VINSON 
... by way of a hint 


mittee who have supported New Deal 
labor legislation in the past. 

These Senators propose that all controls 
should be lifted from incomes of $200 or 
month families and 
from incomes of $150 or less a month for 
unmarried persons. It is their idea that 
employers should be permitted to raise 
salaries or wages to these levels without 
asking Government approval. 

The white-collar group, with which the 
Senators are concerned, includes teachers, 


less a for heads of 


stenographers, clerks, nurses, and State, 
county and municipal employes. The Sen- 
ators argue that this group has not had 
increases equal to rising living costs. 
Government wage stabilizers in the past 
shown no disposition to amend the 
rules in favor of this group, but since the 
labor these Senators coincide 
with Mr. Roosevelt’s views, they may 
find some support for their proposal at 


the White House. 
THE UNITED STATES NEW? 
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Soacial Kaport— 


(This article represents the result of an 
extensive research on a topic of ouf- 
standing importance in National Affairs.) 


RIVALRY OVER OIL SUPPLIES: 
‘|OUR DEVELOPING POLICY 


h Government Encouragement of Foreign Sources as Postwar Prospect 


». | Efforts of officials 
- | to offset heavy loss 
of domestic reserves 


The United States and Great Britain are 
conferring now on the subject of oil and 
vhat will be done with the world’s sup- 
ply after the war. This is a subject that 
and 
threatened wars in the past. It is a vital 
stake in this war, and a matter upon which 
the power of nations will rest in the fu- 


has strained relations of nations 


ture. 

Involved is the question of how the 
United States will go about developing oil 
in Saudi Arabia, halfway around the 
vorld. It concerns the role that the Gov- 
emment is to play in future foreign oper- 
ations of American oil companies. It is re- 
lated closely to American foreign policy 
is it will evolve in the postwar world. 
between oil and world 
that 
much heat, but no great amount of light. 


The connection 


politics Is an issue has generated 
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CARIBBEAN OIL 
Overdevelopment frowned upon... 
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HERBERT FEIS 
Focus on the future 


This connection is put into focus by 
Herbert Feis in a report for Stanford Uni- 
versity. Mr. Feis writes as a private ob- 
server, but draws upon the experience of 
10 years in the State Department as an 
affairs. His report 
places the Saudi Arabian development in 
that involves the oil situation 
throughout the world. Points brought out 
in that report provide the basis for this 
analysis of the problem. 

Past controversies. Present disputes 
over the control of world oil resources are 
Rivalries flared after the last 
war and the U.S. State Department issued 
a series of reports indicating that 


adviser on economic 


a setting 


not new. 


(meri- 
can interests were being excluded from 
foreign supplies. Then, as now, fear was 
felt that this country’s domestic supplies 
would run out in a decade or so. 

In 1919, British occupation authorities 
refused to let American companies explore 
for oil in Palestine and Mesopotamia. The 
Anglo-Persian and Royal Dutch Shell 
companies were active in obtaining ex- 
clusive rights to almost all fields outside of 
the United States. They were dominant in 
the East Indies, they were established in 
the Caribbean, they were entering the 








United States. In retaliation, this country 
refused to let foreign firms explore for oil 
in the United States. 

By 1923, this controversy was beginning 
to subside. New fields were being opened 
in the U.S. and 
began to vanish. Also, American concerns 
had won a place in South America, in the 
East Indies and in the Middle East. 

The issue is flaring again today. Once 
more the United States finds itself in the 
position of using up oil reserves faster than 


fears of oil exhaustion 


it is discovering new ones. Proved reserves 
in this country, which do not take into 
account future discoveries, are estimated 
at 21,000,000,000 barrels—just enough to 
last 14 years at the present rate of pro- 
duction. Carib- 
bean area—Mexico, Venezuela and Colom- 
bia—are scarcely more than 8,000,000,000 
barrels. 


Known reserves in the 


this 
supplying the world with most of its oil. 
U.S. oil fields lubricated the last war and 
are lubricating this one, too. Approximate- 


Moreover, Hemisphere has been 
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GIANT “‘CAT CRACKER” 
. . . sheiks and sultans are a factor 
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These are just snap- 
shots of Grace Margaret, 
but each picture is a 
treasure and if we could 
see daddy’s face when he 
receives them we would 
see the same sparkle in 
his eyes... Keep vital film, 
for just these occasions 
land make each picture a 
“Good Picture.” 
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INTERNATIONAL INDUSTRIES 
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ly 60 per cent of world oil production has 
been coming from U.S. wells, which con- 
tain no more and probably less than 35 
per cent of world oil reserves. 

Officials thus are. eager to find new 
sources of oil—both for domestic con- 
sumption and for world supply. The only 
domestic hope is to find new large fields 
or to rely on synthetic production. The 
process of obtaining oil from coal or shale 
is expensive. Costs at present would be 
three to four times the cost of natural 
oil. New domestic fields are expected to 
develop. but chances of discovering vreat 
new sources of oil are believed to be bet- 
ter elsewhere. Other areas have not been 
so thoroughly explored for oil. 

In addition, U.S. officials frown upon 
overdevelopment of Caribbean oil sources, 
These sources are easily accessible to the 
United States and would prove valuable in 
the event of another military emergency. 

So the Middle East draws attention. 
This area, including Turkey, Syria, Pales- 
tine, Iraq, Iran and Saudi Arabia, is re- 
garded as the richest undeveloped oil area 
on earth—one that promises to fulfill most 
of the world’s needs in the future. The 
United States now is pressing for the de- 
velopment of these fields 

Richest concessions in this region now 
are held by British and Dutch interests, 
The Anelo-Iranian Oil Co.. in which the 
British Government has a controlling in- 
terest, has the exclusive right to develop 
the proved oil fields of Southern Iran. The 
[raq Petroleum Co. holds the concession in 
Iraq. This company is controlled by Anglo- 
Iranian and Royal Dutch Shell, but mi- 
nority interests are held by Standard Oil 
of New Jersey, Socony Vacuum and a 
French group. Members of this combine 
have agreed not to develop independently 
any field in Turkey, Syria, Palestine and 
Trans-Jordan. Through subsidiaries, this 
group has concessions on most of the oil- 
bearing lands in the area. 

A challenge comes from Saudi Arabia. 
Two American companies—Standard Oil 
of California and the Texas Co.—own the 
Arabian-American Oil Co. This concern 
has a concession to develop the oil fields in 
Saudi Arabia and Bahrein, an island in 
the Persian Gulf. Nearby, in the sheikdom 
of Kuwait, the Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. and 
the Gulf Oil Corp. jointly hold a con- 
cession to develop oil in that land. 

The U.S. Government is edging into 
this situation. Interior Secretary Ickes, as 
president of the Government-owned Petro- 
leum Reserves Corp., has offered to build 
a pipe line from Saudi Arabia to the Medi- 
terranean. In return, the four oil com- 
panies agree to deliver enough oil through 
the pipe line to reimburse the Government 
over a period of years and to maintain a 
reserve of 1,000.000,000 barrels for U.S. 
military requirements, if ever the need 
should arise. 

More than oil is involved. In this area 
the empires of the world come into con- 
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BACK OF EVEKY ATTACK... 
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Preformed wire rope gives sinews of steel to 
bulldozers that clear the way so jeeps, planes, 
and trucks can advance. Preformed is in the fight 
on practically every kind of mobile war machine. 

Men who use Preformed wire rope know that 
it outlasts and outworks ordinary wire rope. 


£@ 


(reformed wire rope 


That it handles easier—speeds up operations— 
safeguards men and equipment. 

In the past, Preformed has proved it is the 
wire rope for the tough peacetime jobs. Today, 
back of every attack, it is proving that it is the 
wire rope for the tough war jobs. 
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ran west of the Missouri in 1849, but the Nation’s 


| goods and gold went gallantly and steadily through. The Overland 
Stage Coaches and the Pony Express kept their perilous schedules. 
Through those means, Express service sped up America’s growth, 


united her far-flung borders and served our young democracy. 


Today, nearly a century later, Railway Express is serving America 
with the same undaunted spirit. Twenty-three thousand express 
offices are the Trading Posts of 1944. Fast express trains and air- 
planes follow the stage coach trails. The goods are mostly war mate- 
riel now. In peace time they will again encompass every conceivable 


personal item as well as the products of industry and agriculture. 


You can help us carry our share of America’s war 
time shipping load and serve you better by doing two 
simple things: Pack your shipments securely . . . ad- 
dress them clearly. Our century of experience proves 


1’? 


that ‘‘a shipment started right is half way there! 





RAIL-AIR SERVICE 
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tact. Britain long has considered the 
Middle East to be her particular sphere 
of influence. British political agents long 
have dominated the foreign affairs of most 
Arab governments. 

In addition, the French have interests 
in Lebanon and Syria. Both Russia and 
Britain are concerned over political devel- 
opments in Iran and Turkey. And Iran 
and Turkey, in turn, have a direct stake in 
developments in smaller neighboring coun 
tries. 

Local politics, moreover, are bound 
tightly to oil. The treasuries of sheiks and 
sultans depend upon royalties from the 
wells. The rates that would be charged by 
the proposed pipe line, and the fields it 
would tap, would affect the competitive 
positions of the companies in the region. 
These positions, in turn, would affect the 
income and welfare of both the rulers and 
the peoples of these Arab states. 

These points, raised by Mr. Feis’s re- 
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INTERIOR SECRETARY ICKES 
Edged into the situation 


port, are beginning to dawn upon official 
circles. A special Senate committee is pre- 
paring to inquire into the whole world 
petroleum situation. The pipe-line project 
is being questioned in Congress and in 
the British House of Commons. American 
oil companies not parties to the agree- 
ment are condemning the proposed en- 
trance of the Government into the petro- 
leum business. 

This is the background against which 
Anglo-American discussions now are being 
held. On the basis of past oil policy, prob- 
able future oil needs and the broad out- 
lines of United States foreign policy 
already sketched, the State Department 
can be expected to work toward these 
ends: 

A Middle East compact. A British- 
American agreement for the orderly de- 
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A BOY...A WATER WHEEL...AND A DREAM! 


! WORKED! Perhaps no boy had 

ever seen a more beautiful sight. 
Over a little dam spilled the water 
of the country ditch. The homemade 
water wheel began to turn on its rake- 
handle shaft. 
went. Next step was to connect it to 


Faster and faster it 


an old coffee mill in the woodshed. 

Pebbles were poured into the churn- 
ing mill. They sparked and crackled 
like a Fourth of July display, grind- 
ing noisily into sand to be used later 
for a casting mold. 

Here was the first moving device 
ever created by Henry Ford! 





Meantime, somewhere inside his 
inquiring mind, a dream was strug- 
gling to shape itself. A dream of other 
wheels that would one day turn to 
lighten the burdens of farm and in- 
dustry . . . to change the transpor- 
tation habits of the nation. 

From water wheels to watches, to 
steam engines, to gasoline engines, 
Henry Ford’s interest in wheels pro- 
gressed. And the rest is history—the 
history of the automobile industry. 

Since 1895, when the first Ford car 
was wheeled into Bagley Avenue, 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


Detroit, more than 30,000,000 Ford 
cars and trucks have been built. 
Yet the thought and spirit that 
prompted that long-ago experiment 
with the water wheel have never 
changed at Ford Motor Company. 
There is still the same ingenuity that 
is not afraid to be original . . . the 
same wanting-to-find-out-for-oneself 
that always makes for progress. 
Today, this philosophy and the 
skills developed through more than 
40 years are being applied to Ameri- 
ca’s vital needs. From this will arise 
new techniques to serve the nation 
even better when Ford resumes the 
production of sturdy, comfortable 
transportation, priced within the 
reachofthegreatest number. As Henry 


Ford has said: “‘Our times are primi- 


tive. True progress is yet to come.”’ 











BRINGS SPRUCE LOGS 
TO THE STOCKING COUNTER! 





LIFE BEGINS, for a rayon stocking, in a mess of spruce logs and cotton linters. 
Both are rich in cellulose—the raw material of rayon—that is as weather- 

_ sensitive as a new-born babe. In fact, satisfactory rayon thread was never 
produced until conditioned air took over the job, nursing it along through 
acid baths and whirling machines to the point where it emerges as a strong, 
sheer stocking or piece of cloth. Let’s see just how it works... 


3. Between washing and drying the “‘cakes’’ of 
thread and winding the thread into cones, condi. 
tioned air is used for many purposes, including 
moisture and temperature control to prevent work. 
ers’ hands from perspiring and soiling the thread 
and maintaining moisture content in finished 
cones for the knitting machines. 





1. Cellulose mus urst be stored at 70°F. and 
55% humidity for proper seasoning. Then Air At 
Work through steeping, shredding and churning 
operations reduces it to a gummy liquid... main- 
taining required temperatures and humidities . 
guarding against impurities and air bubbles that 
would lead to yarn failures and profit-robbing 
rejects. 





4. Conditioned air is on the job in knitting rooms, 
too. It controls static electricity . .. prevents exces- 
sive scrap and rejects, brittle or ‘‘furred”’ fibers. 
And finally, Air At Work in the finishing room 
absorbs the fog of vapor around the boiling-off, 
dyeing and rinsing processes . . . keeps production 
in high gear. 





2. This liquid is forced through a series of pin- 
point holes into a seething acid bath where it is 
transformed intoa hair-thin thread of yarn. Again, 
conditioned air prevents crystallization of the vis- 
cose solution . . . and—most important —air ex. 
haust carries away the dangerous acid fumes that 
would hamper production. 





ALL TOLD, you buy 1150 pounds of Air At Work with each pair of rayon 
stockings! The part AIR plays in manufacturing precision and economy 
may give you an idea for after Victory. Let Sturtevant work with you now, ‘ 
in post-war planning and conver- 
sion, to better your peace-time com- 
petitive standing by putting air to 
work ... to air condition, ventilate, 
heat, convey, control dust or fumes 
or burn fuel more economically. 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 
Hyde Park > Boston 36, Mass. 














velopment of Middle East oil fields, with 
equal opportunity for all companies now 
in the field, is likely to be the first objec- 
tive. The United States also is likely to 
recommend that other countries become 
parties to this agreement on the same 
terms, together with a pledge to respect 
the political independence of existing 
states. Under such an agreement, a pipe 
line, operated privately or by the Govern- 
ment, could serve to open this new petro- 
leum area. A privately owned pipe line, 
perhaps with Government financing, ap- 
pears to have good chances of Govern- 
ment approval. 

An “open door” for oil. In the broader 
field of world oil policy, this country can 
be expected to adopt a policy of equal 
opportunity for all private companies in 
world oil development. This “open door” 
policy was urged after the last war. After 
this war, the Government can be expected 
to be more active in encouraging American 
firms to develop foreign sources of oil 
supply. 

Military safeguards. The Army and 
Navy also are interested in foreign oil 
supplies in case of another war. For this 
reason, the Middle East pipe line is in- 
dorsed by the United States War and 
Navy departments. Also likely is a stock- 
piling program that would place supplies 
of oil and gasoline at strategic air and 
naval bases. 

At the same time, the Government can 
be expected to take steps to improve the 
domestic supply of oil. Congress already 
has authorized a $30,000,000 program to 
build small plants to improve processes 
for making synthetic oil. Incentives also 
can be expected to speed the search for 
new sources of oil and to improve present 
processes of extracting oil from known 
fields. Some pressure also is being applied 
to encourage Government participation in 
promoting the development of engines 
that will consume less gasoline and of 
similar oil-saving industrial devices. 

In general, America’s oil policy can be 
expected to follow lines that will insure 
sufficient oil for this country and _ other 
countries without the necessity of fighting 
for supplies. 
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LARGE FAMILIES AS TAX ASSETS: 
SHIFT IN LEVIES UNDER NEW PLAN 


Tax simplification is going to cost money 
for married couples without children; will 
add slightly to the tax bills of single per- 
sons who get less than $5,000 a year. On the 
other hand, most couples with more than 
two children are to have taxes reduced by 
modest amounts. 

That is the way the tax-simplification 
plan is scheduled to work out. The bill 
now before the House provides a much 
simpler method of calculating and report- 
ing income taxes, but, in general, it raises 
the levy on low and middle-income groups. 
The proposal is expected to pass House 
and Senate without important 

Under the simplification bill: 

Couples without dependents would 
pay 861, instead of last year’s tax of $21 
on a net income of $1,200. A childless 
couple with $2,000 net income would pay 
$245, compared with $188 last year. A 
similar couple with $5,000 net income 
would pay $975 against last year’s tax of 
$894. This group is scheduled to be hit 
hardest under the simplification plan. 

For single persons: Taxes under the 
new bill would be only slightly higher than 
last year for single persons without de- 
pendents. The single worker with $1,000 
net income, for example, would pay $115 
instead of $107; with $4,000, he would 
pay $835, instead of $829. 

Married persons with children: Couples 
with one or two children would find that 
this year’s income tax will be only slightly 
above last year’s payments, and slightly 
below taxes now scheduled under the pres- 
ent tax law. A family of four with $2,000 
of net income, for example, would pay $160 
this year, against $159 last year. 

Higher exemptions for dependents un- 
der the simplification bill would bring tax 
savings to large families in the surtax 
brackets. A couple with four children, re- 
ceiving $5,000 net income, would pay $535, 
instead of $564. 

Reasons for this shift in tax burdens are 
found in the following provisions: 

New tax rates. A new normal tax of 3 
per cent is proposed to replace the Victory 
tax. This would apply on all incomes above 
$500, instead of incomes above $624. That 
accounts for most of the increase on single 
persons. Chances increase that the new 
normal tax will become a permanent part 
of the income tax structure, rather than a 
wartime levy scheduled for repeal, such as 
the Victory tax. 

New surtax schedule begins at 20 per 
cent, including the old normal tax of 6 


change. 
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per cent, instead of 13 per cent. Surtax 
rates remain the same for brackets up to 
$10,000. Above that bracket, rates are 
raised again by one percentage point to 
$38,000. In the higher brackets, surtaxes 
are scheduled to go up two, three and 
sometimes four percentage points. How- 
ever, the 90 per cent tax ceiling on total 
income is retained. 

Exemptions and credits. For surtax pur- 
poses, the bill would give taxpayers a flat 
$500 exemption for each member of the 
family. That accounts for the higher tax 
on couples without children, since they 
would get only $1,000 exemption, instead 
of the present $1,200. Large families would 
benefit by taking a $500 credit for each 
dependent, instead of $350. 

“or normal tax purposes, only one $500 
exemption is allowed, unless the wife also 
has an income. 

If husband and wife file separate re- 
turns, the wife would have to take her own 
$500 exemption for normal and surtax. 

Dependents. Parents with children in 
college would get a tax concession under 
the bill by being allowed credit for de- 
pendents at any age. That could mean a 
tax saving of $200 or more on each student 
for persons in the higher surtax brackets. 

Children’s earnings no longer would be 
considered part of parents’ income. How- 
ever, if their earnings exceed $500 a year, 
children no longer would be regarded as 
dependents and would be required to file 
their own tax returns. 

Deductions. Taxpayers with incomes up 
to $5,000 also could elect to take a stand- 
ard 10 per cent deduction for taxes, inter- 
est, donations, etc. That is about the 
average deduction for these income groups. 
It would benefit persons who rent homes, 
pay few property taxes and make small 
donations. Persons with income above 
$5,000 can take a flat $500 deduction. 

Proposed changes in tax rates, exemp- 
tions and deductions are what make sim- 
plification possible. Normal and surtaxes 
would be figured on the same base, credits 
and exemptions would be uniform and de- 
ductions could be standard. 

Short form. The result is that a short 
form can be devised for all persons with 
income of no more than $5,000. To use 
this form, taxpayers must take the stand- 
ard deductions allowed and pay the tax 
that appears on the table. Congressmen 
estimate that this simplified procedure 
can be used by four fifths of the income 
tax payers. Persons receiving more than 
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“Thanks to Better Homes & Gardens, 
my cook book is in tune with the times. 
Every month, I clip its ration-wise, 
‘punched page’ recipes and slip them 
into the ring binder of my Better Homes 
& Gardens Cook Book. And every one 
of those recipes recognizes shortages, 
high point values or the availability of 
foods on the market.” 

Just as it keeps meal-planning in 
tune with wartime restrictions— so 
Better Homes & Gardens helps its mil- 
lions of readers find timely and prac- 
tical solutions to many other problems 
of home management—child care—gar- 
dening— home repair— maintenance, 
etc. Meredith Publishing Company, 
Des Moines 3, Iowa. 


Better Homes & Gardens 


America’s Family-Service Home Magazine 














DON'T 
put it off 


UNTIL “TOMORROW” 


IF ADDITIONAL 


WORKING CAPITAL 


WILL HELP SOLVE YOUR PROBLEM 





I; lack of working capital causing 
you to delay plant repairs and main- 
tenance, or put off reconversion 
steps that should be taken now? 


If so, C.I.T. can provide a quick, 
flexible way of putting your assets 
actively to work ... ona basis that 
permits repayment out of future 
earnings... and makes available ad- 
equate funds to carry out your plans. 


Sums ranging from thousands to 
millions are at the disposal of manu- 
facturers, dealers and merchants for 
business expansion and other current 
and post war needs. 


There’s no need to 
tomorrow” 


“put off until 
arrangements for the pur- 
chase of modern machinery and 
equipment or the 
sales and marketing plans. 


Without obligation, write or wire 
C.1.T. We'll gladly discuss ways and 
means of putting our dollars to work 


for you on long or short terms. 
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CANADIAN ACCEPTANCE 
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development of 


INVESTMENT 


AVENUE, 


CORPORATION, 


Over $100,000.000 
immediately available 
to industry... 


Long Term financing to spread over 
many months the cost of purchasing ma- 


chinery and equipment, altering, re pairing 


. 


and reconverting plants. 


To Carry Inventories to buy ma- 


terials, supplies and other goods. 


To Finance instalment sales for man- 


ufacturers, dealers and merchants. 


Financing of accounts receivable with 


or without notification. 


lo Retire existing mortgages or stock; 


pay off loans; meet taxes. 


lo Provide Capital to extend hold- 
ings, buy out partners or acquire another 
business. 

Marine Financing to buy, equip, 


operate and maintain shipping. 


And for many other uses. 


FINANCING 
SERVICE available through_— 


TRUST INCORPORATED 


NEW YORK 16, N. Y¥. 
hliated compantes 
LTD., METROPOLITAN BLDG., TORONTO 





$5.000 would have to continue to use the 
long form. 

Simple returns. Also, taxpayers who re- 
ceive up to $5,000 from wages and salaries, 
and don’t get more than $100 from outside 
sources, would be freed altogether from 
having to make out an income tax report. 
Instead, they could file the withholding 
receipt from their employer and let a 
Collector of Internal Revenue calculate 
their tax for them. The Collector would 
bill them for the difference or make re- 
funds if too much had been withheld. 

Tax estimates. Furthermore, 
whose taxes are withheld from 
would be 


taxpayers 
wages or 
salaries no longer 
file quarterly 
Other taxpayers would be allowed to file 
their final estimates on January 15, in- 
stead of December 15, thereby eliminating 
the guesswork often involved. Farmers 
could delay filing any estimates until Janu- 
ary 15. Also, taxpayers would have the 
option of making final returns on January 
15, instead of March 15. 


required to 


estimates of taxes owed, 


New duties for employers. Tax 
simplification proposes to withhold all in- 
come taxes due from wage and salaried 
employes who receive up to $5,000. This 
would mean a change in withholding rates, 
to go into effect Jan. 1, 1945. 

Exact withholding. The bill contains a 
formula that could make withholding exact 
for all employes within the $5,000 bracket. 
Employers this formula could 
make most of their workers fully current 
in their tax payments. 

Withholding tables. As an alternative, 
new withholding tables would be provided 
that would make income tax deductions 
from rolls more nearly exact. These 
proposed tables have narrower wage bands 
and are set up to care for 10 or more dif- 
ferent withholding exemptions and for var- 
ious pay-roll periods. 

Exemption certificates. If the simplifi- 
cation bill is enacted, employes would be 
required to supply new withholding eéx- 
emption certificates to their employers by 
Dec. 1, 7944. That would allow time to 
revise the books by the first of the year. 

If the simplification plan becomes law, 
each worker should claim a withholding 
exemption of $500 for himself or herself 
A worker also could claim the exemption 
for his wife and children, unless the wife 
also works and can take an exemption on her 
own wages. Changes in exemptions should 
be reported to employers within 10 days. 
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TCC UNITS 


ASHLAND OIL « REFINING COMPANY 
CONTINENTAL OIL COMPANY 
CROWN CENTRAL PETROLEUM CORP. 
GENERAL PETROLEUM CORP. OF CALIFORNIA 
GULF OIL CORPORATION 
MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM COMPANY 
THE PURE OIL COMPANY 
RICHFIELD OIL CORP. 
4 SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY 
SOCONY-VACUUM OIL COMPANY, INC. 
SOUTHPORT PETROLEUM CO. 
STANDARD OIL CO. OF CALIFORNIA 
STANDARD OIL CO. (OHIO) 


SUN. OIL COMPANY 
TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED OIL COMPANY 
UNION OIL CO. OF CALIFORNIA 








HEN history records the swift rise of United 
Nations air power in this war, due credit 
may well be given to the five leading oil companies 


which were first to adopt the Houdry Catalytic 
Cracking Process. 


Whether by fate or foresight, they were ready. 
The day the dreadful news of Pearl Harbor broke 
upon an unsuspecting and unready America, these 
five companies—Socony-Vacuum, Sun, Magnolia, 
Tide Water Associated and Standard of California 
—had 14 Houdry catalytic cracking units in opera- 
tion and two more nearing completion. 


Within a few months, most of these facilities had 
been converted to the manufacture of this war’s 
most critical material, high octane aviation gas. 


These pioneers of catalytic cracking soon were 
joined by other leading petroleum refiners. Sixteen 
companies are now operating or building Houdry 
and T. C. C. units. They include many of the in- 
dustry’s best known names and represent more than 
50% of total U. S. refining capacity. 


It is the proud record of these Houdry licensees 
that they have furnished all but a minor percentage 
of the United Nations’ total war needs for cata- 
lytically cracked aviation fuel. 


Houdry Catalytic Processes and the Thermo- 
for Catalytic Cracking Process are available to all 
American refiners, under license arrangements, sub- 
ject to approval by the United States Government. 


HOUDRY | 


CATALYTIC 


PROCESSE¢ | 





HOUDRY PROCESS CORPORATION, WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


Licensing Agents:— 


E. B. BADGER & SONS CO. e 
Boston, Massachusetts 


BECHTEL-McCONE-PARSONS CORP. 
Los Angeles, California 


e THE LUMMUS COMPANY 
New York City, New York 





BET HLEHEM| 
STEEL 


* Production for them and their brothers in service *® 











Plus and linus 


2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
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It is important to understand plans for world money stabilization, to be 
aware of the choices that exist, to know what now is being planned. 

There is a tendency to write off the proposed International Monetary Fund, 
to be skeptical of the plan now approved by experts of 34 nations. That may not 
be wise. It may not be the right approach to a basic problem of postwar. 

Two major choices that can be taken in postwar planning are these: 

1. Nations can be left to work out their internal problems, to inflate or 
to deflate, to try to put their finances in order or to permit their currencies 
to evaporate before seeking a basis of stability with other currencies. 

2. Nations can create machinery and seek a basis for stabilization before a 
postwar adjustment is forced. Idea is that businessmen then can start to trade 
with confidence once war ends, that expanding trade then will help hard-pressed 
nations to get their finances in order and to avoid currency depreciation. 

Latest money plan is an effort to mae the second choice. It represents a 
compromise, a meeting of viewpoints of experts of 34 nations. It is an effort to 
avoid experience following World War I when U.S. sank about $3,000,000,000, Britain 
other billions, in trying unsuccessfully to stabilize currencies piecemeal. 

We don't say that U.S. should or should not take the new plan. It may have 
technical bugs in it. No country seems enthusiastic about its terms. 

But: It does represent something tangible, something to point up problems 
that businessmen need to begin to think about. It is a compromise. 

To illustrate some of the basic issues..... 

U.S. insisted on recognition of gold. The plan calls for a flexible gold 
standard, for settlement of international trade debts in gold, but with cushions. 

Britain insisted on an absence of rigidities that might force deflation on 
a country that did not want to deflate. The plan is filled with shock absorbers, 
with provisions designed to protect the position of a debtor country. 

Many nations insisted that there be safeguards against countries entering 
the Monetary Fund with currency artificially valued. The plan calls for careful 
revaluation of any weak currency in terms of gold before stabilization. 

In practical terms, initial stabilization would call for: 

Dollar: To remain stabilized at $35 to the ounce of gold. 

Pound: To be stabilized at or near the present rate of $4 to the pound. 

South American currencies: To be stabilized at or near present values. 

Franc, lira, guilder, etc.: To be revalued in postwar on a basis that the 
experts decide can be sustained. Much depends on reconstruction policies. 

Mark, yen: To be revalued in the light of peace terms. 
































On basis of Monetary Fund terms, if approved, members can and cannot..ece 

They can borrow, by selling currency, up to 200 per cent of their quota. 
That's to help nations whose trade gets out of balance temporarily. 

They can devalue currency in terms of gold up to 10 per cent after talking 
with the Fund. They can devalue further with Fund approval. And: No nation can be 
forced to undergo drastic internal deflation. That's another cushion. 

They can keep exchange controls for three years after the war. 

They can get out of the Fund simply by writing a letter of resignation. 

But: A member cannot wage currency warfare. It cannot buy or sell gold out- 
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TR: Gr 4 RICAN BUSINESS--(Contin:-:u) 


Side a ran~e of fixed prices. It cannot make a currency deal with a second mem- 
ber that might hurt a third. It cannot permit a big flight of capital. 

In brief, the idea is to re-establish some currency standards, to get back 
to gold, but on a basis that other nations will be willing to accept. It might 
be called a "consultative gold standard," changeable by consultation. 

And: Management would be in hands of U.S.-Britain-Russia, which would put 
up about 60 per cent of the Monetary Fund. U.S. would put up about one third, 
Britain's share would be about one sixth. Control couldn't easily be rigged. 

That's the essence of the plan on which experts of 34 nations can agree. 

There is this other important point: 

It is assumed by the experts that some form of world investment bank will 
go along with currency stabilization, that machinery will be set up to stimulate 
long-range investment. Stabilization apparently rests upon trade expansion. 

U.S., with its excess of capital, in its position as world creditor, would be 
expected to finance much world development. Problem is, however, to figure 
how U.S., as the big creditor, can share management with the debtor countries. 

Idea of a world RFC is subject to much more study before agreement. 











In the more immediate situation, at home..... 

"Little steel" formula: Mr. Roosevelt will not permit War Labor Board to 
alter the present wage formula; will stick to the general standard of a 15 per 
cent increase over January, 1941. President is making that very clear. 

Steel: Workers eventually may get a disguised wage increase, but the case 
has a rather long way to go. Any increase will be given in a way not to touch off 
a wave of wage increases in industry generally. That much seems definite. 

Wages generally: Government will resist any general wage raising; will try 
to avoid starting another argument between farmers and workers this year at least. 
Then: When and if war in Europe ends, natural pressures will hold wages in check. 

Price subsidies: Congress fight against price subsidies is fading. 

Price control: It looks more and more as if price control will be extended 
12 to 18 months by continuing resolution; that no changes of vital importance 
will be made in the present act. Opposition to price control is dwindling. 














New automobiles in moderate numbers seem assured for 1945. 

It_is likely to be the same story for refrigerators, washing machines, etc. 

And: That is the case even if both wars continue into 1945. 

Munitions stores by late 1944 will be so great that some adjustment of the 
schedules is quite sure unless war should take a wholly unexpected turn. 

Right now, however, military is insisting that civilian industry be kept 
strictly in check. That's to be the policy until invasion trends are clearer. 

Reconversion policy: WPB will insist that the prewar competitive position 
be restored so far as possible when industry shifts back to civilian output. It 
is improbable that newcomers will be allowed much, if any, head start. 

Contract termination: Senate is acting to fix a Government policy to guide 
settlements under contracts that are terminated. House still is moving in slow 
motion; still hesitates to permit settlement without preaudit. It will sometime. 

Taxes: Tax-simplification plan is likely to get approval without major 
change. Action is possible by midyear, but isn't at all certain. 














Latest advice on draft deferments on basis of occupation is this: 

Apply a strict test in seeking deferment for men under age 30. Only the 
most necessary are likely to get deferments from draft boards for occupation. 

Apply not quite so strict a test for men age 30 and over. Draft boards will 
be more lenient in deciding what is and what is not an essential occupation for 
men in this group. Also: Fathers over age 25 may get some draft board consid- 
eration if in jobs that can be classed as essential. 

We give you more of this story on page 32. 
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as news as well as the good news. 
Waris Plan Floods 


You're bound to reach one con- 
‘To Halt Invasion 













clusion—this war is not won. We 


can still lose. Keeping that guard 





up means more and harder work, 
more bond buying; more inten- 
sive development of the means 
of Victory. Here at General 


Machinery we're realists... and 


GENERAL MACHINERY 
G@ORPORATION 


MAMILTFON, OHIO 


we're keeping on building 
heavy machinery, cannon, diesel 


and steam engines, for NOW. 


THE NILES TOOL WORKS CO, 
THE HOOVEN, OWENS, RENTSCHLER CO, 





NOILVYOdYOD 


GENERAL MACHINERY ORDNANCE CORPORATION 











The construction of modern aircraft carriers posed 
many perplexing problems. 

_ First—how to get planes from hangars down deep 
in the ship's belly up to the flight deck —fast? 

And second—how to do it so that the elevators, carry- 
ing tremendous loads, level flush with the flight deck? 

Sedgwick engineers solved both problems by 
developing the Roto Drive aircraft elevator. 

Roto Drive is a simple principle of operation 
based on the controlled movement of an endless 
chain. Because it is so simple it is adaptable. It can 
be applied to many “‘man’”’ handling and materials 
handling problems. 

But we don’t ask you to take our word for it. We 
don’t expect you to. 

We hope instead that you’re skeptical—that you 
ask for proof of Roto Drive’s adaptability and per- 
formance. We hope you will want to see how Roto 
Drive can help solve your lifting, hoisting and 
meterials handling problems. 

Roto Drive, too, helps reduce costs by helping move 
men, material and merchandise better and faster. 


Sedgwick MACHINE WORKS 


156 West 15th Street, New York 11, N. Y. 


ELEVATORS + ROTO-WAITERS + DUMB WAITERS 
__HOISTS ¢ MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT 





BANKING... and 
Philadelphia Business 


For a company with business 
interests in the greater Phila- 
delphia area, the banking serv- 
ice of Philadelphia’s oldest and 
largest bank offers several well- 
defined advantages. The Phila- 
delphia National is primarily 
devoted to knowing and serving 
its commercial and industrial 
customers—and by virtue of a 
long, 140-year history, the 
Philadelphia National is thor- 
oughly conversant with condi- 


tions in the section. 


THE 
PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 


Organized 1803 
PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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FISCAL STABILITY IN HEMISPHERE: 
PUTTING WAR PROFITS TO WORK 


Latin-American countries are develop- 
ing unprecedented financial strength dur- 
ing the war years. This contrasts sharply 
with twenty years ago when easy foreign 
credits at high interest rates led to servic- 
ing costs far beyond the capacity of indi- 
vidual countries to pay over the life of the 
loans. As a result, world depression and 
reduced exports brought financial chaos 
that led to default by 1939 of 78 per cent 
of Latin America’s bonded dollar indebt- 
edness of $1,590,000,000. 

With rising U.S. war purchases and re- 
duced imports, this picture has been re- 
versed in the last few permitting 
resumption of principal and interest pay- 
often at reduced rates. Among 
latest steps aimed at consolidating foreign 
debts and improving domestic finances: 

Argentina. The Argentine Central Bank 
has indicated plans to float a 4 per cent 
domestic bond issue in the amount of 
500,000,000 pesos (approximately $100,- 
000,000) to repatriate part of Argentina’s 
indebtedness. This follows last 
repatriation of $125,000,000 in 
sterling bonds and indicates 
booming foreign trade balance. 

The 1943 balance amounted to $310,- 
000,000, compared to $128,000,000 in 
1942. The increase was occasioned, despite 
sharply reduced agricultural production 
due to drought, by Argentine exports of 
manufactures to countries formerly re- 
liant on Europe and the U.S. and a reduc- 
tion of $83,000,000 in imports over 1942. 
Agricultural production this year is back 
to normal, and, with continued tightness 
in manufactured goods in belligerent coun- 
tries, indications are that Argentina will 
enjoy another prosperous year in foreign 
trade. Continued repatriation of foreign- 
held bonds and purchase of foreign-owned 
Argentine companies are expected to result. 

Mexico. U.S. silver purchases in Mexico 
have been resumed after several months 
of devoting all Mexican output to coinage. 
The Mexican Government, 
placed control over gold imports and ex- 
ports under the Banco Nacional. The un- 
announced purpose seems to be to increase 
gold stocks in preparation for postwar fi- 
nancing of reconstruction and _ public 
works. Mexico’s gold stocks at the end of 
last year totaled $250,000,000, compared 
to $72,000,000 the year before. This year’s 


years, 
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Argentina’s 


however, has 


60 


increase is not expected to be as large be- 
cause of greater purchases abroad to offset 
Mexico’s reduced agricultural production 
and increased imports of equipment and 
manufactures from the U.S. as these be- 
come available. 

Colombia. The Colombian Government 
has granted permission to mines to export 
their entire production of precious metals, 
Former limitation was 40 per cent in order 
to build up domestic stocks of gold and 
Excess reserves built up in the last 
two years are considered adequate for fu- 
ture financing. 
controls thus is designed to remove the 
inflationary threat of a surplus of exports. 

Costa Rica. President-elect Teodor Pi- 
cado recently indicated that he would in- 
stitute reform of Costa Rica’s banking 
system after his inauguration on May 8. 
Basis of the reform will be recommenda- 
tions made by U.S. Treasury experts who 
recently studied Costa Rica’s economy as 
affected by war. Costa Rica’s contributions 
to the war effort—rubber, cinchona and 
abaca—are expected to be instrumental in 
broadening her postwar production to get 


silver. 


The relaxation of export 


away from a one-crop economy. 

Peru. President Manuel Prado has an- 
nounced that “the Government was exam- 
ining the question of a definite settlement 
of the external debt, trusting in the under- 
standing of the creditors to come to a fair 
and honest agreement.” 

Such a settlement would follow recent 
actions in Mexico, Brazil and other coun- 
tries in writing down principal and interest 
to bring servicing costs in line with ability 
to pay. This cut in return, as indicated by 
the acceptance of foreign bondholders in 
previous debt settlements, is preferable to 
continued default. Peru’s dollar bonds 
have been in default since 1932, and at the 
end of last year amounted to approxi- 
mately $85,000,000. 

Peru’s balance of trade with this coun- 
try in the last two years amounted to less 
than $10,000,000. This is not a sizable sum 
with which to undertake servicing of for- 
eign debts, and is the result largely of cur- 
tailed sales of sugar and cotton, Peru's 
principal exports, due to the shipping 
shortage. Peru’s intention of going ahead 
with debt settlement despite limited ex- 
ports is indicative of the Hemisphere’s new 
spirit of getting its financial house in order. 
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THE GOING IS TOUGHEST is where 


the men of the U. S. Signal Corps do business 


iia eg 











ehind the front, at the front — yes, and 
}8 ahead of the front lines, they are laying 

wire, directing artillery fire, spotting 
enemy movements and putting their superb tech- 
nical training into practice with calmness and 
efficiency in the thick of battle. They don’t get as 
many headlines as they deserve, but they rate and 
get the thanks of every soldier, from General to 
buck private. 

Many of our own men, now in the service, 
have been assigned to Signal Corps duty, and are 
frequently using the very equipment they once 
helped to build. Their experience in our plant is 


being put to good use at fighting fronts all around 


the world. Signal Corps training will in turn 
make them all the more valuable to us when 
they return. Thus, important forward strides in 
communications engineered by the Signal Corps, 
manufactured by the communications industry, 
and put to the acid test by superbly trained 
technicians will be available to serve you in the 


postwar world. 


CONNECTICUT TELEPHONE & ELECTRIC DIVISION, 


Great American Industries, Inc. 


MERIDEN CONNECTICUT 








@ TELEPHONIC SYSTEMS 





AFTER THE WAR... ¢duanced 


@ SIGNALLING EQUIPMENT 
@ HOSPITAL & SCHOOL COMMUNICATIONS AND SIGNALLING SYSTEMS 
@ ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 


@ ELECTRONIC DEVICES 


@® IGNITION SYSTEMS 
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os _ OF THE SWITCH 


Presto! Change! Flip the switch of this Finnell 84-XR Dry Scrubber and 
the motion of the brushes is reversed. In that way, they are re-sharp- 
ened automatically; the need for changing the brushes to maintain a 
good cutting edge at all times is eliminated. This is but one of the 
many labor-saving features that make it possible for the Finnell 84-XR 
to clean grease-caked floors in one-tenth the man-hour time required 
when hand-spudding. Stubborn accumulations of dirt, oil, grease, and 
shavings — on wood, wood block, and cement floors— yaeld quickly 
and thoroughly to the two powerful scarifying brushes of this heavy 
duty scrubber. 


Its war-time economy is fourfold. The Finnell 84-XR saves man-hours 
. .. aids worker health and safety . . . reduces fire hazards . . . promotes 
faster trucking. A slight adjustment of the machine adapts it to wet 
scrubbing, steel-wooling, waxing, or polishing. 


For free floor survey, consultation, or literature, phone or write nearest 
Finnell branch or Finnell System, Inc., 3705 East St., Elkhart, Ind. 
Canadian Office: Ottawa, Ont. 


Lets Keefe On Backing the bttack—With War Conds 


FINNELL SYSTEM, INC. 


BRANCHES 
IN ALL 
PRINCIPAL 
CITIES 


FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 
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Lieut. Gen. George S. Patton is in 
trouble again—this time because of a 
statement of his postwar world ideas. The 
War Department promptly disavowed any 
responsibility for his views. Congress, which 
seemed to be forgetting the famous slap- 
ping incident, again may pigeonhole his 
long-deferred permanent promotion. 

The General, it seems, has a way of do- 
ing or saying things that get him into 
difficulties. And yet he is to take an im- 
portant command in the coming invasion. 
Many find it difficult to reconcile these 
circumstances. But there are reasons. Army 
men set the General’s weaknesses against 
his strong points and find the latter pre- 
dominant. They do it this way: 

Debits for General Patton. Army asso- 
ciates say the General’s principal weak- 
ness is a fiery, flaring temper which he 
tries to restrain but sometimes cannot. 
On the debit side, they also list his flair 





Acme 


GENERAL PATTON 


for the dramatic. In that, they include 
his tough, swashbuckling manner and his 
way of combining deep-seated piety with 
awesome oaths, and poetry writing with a 
fighting Army men also 
think he has an inadequate perception of 
the psychology of his troops. Even in bat- 
tle areas, he is a stickler for discipline. 
Men are fined for overlooking a salute or 
omitting a prescribed article of clothing. 
As a result, he was unpopular with some 
units of his command in North Africa. 
But there also are strong points: 
Credits for General Patton. The Gen- 
eral is a battle winner. He has not lost one 


man’s career. 
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UTO-LITE 
spark Plugs 


NEW TYPE CERAMIC 


GIVES MECHANICAL STRENGTH IN 
COMPRESSION GREATER THAN STEEL— 
HARDNESS APPROACHING DIAMONDS—HIGHLY 
RESISTANT TO THERMAL SHOCK! 


Auto-Lite’s new type ceramic spark plugs are built to stand 
up under conditions modern aircraft have to meet—arctic 
cold, tropical heat, bombing dives from stratosphere to sea 
level. 

Painstaking laboratory development and tests have made 
possible an aircraft plug with many advantages. At present 
earmarked for Army and Navy use they will contribute to 
America’s peacetime leadership on the airways of the world. 


THE ELECTRIC AUTO-LITE COMPANY 


SARNIA, ONT. TOLEDO, 1, OHIO 
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UNUSUAL FEATURES 
FACILITATE FAST AND 
ACCURATE OPERATION 


Model N-4 Internal-External Measur- 
ing Instrument is an entirely new 
Sheffield development for Toolroom 
and Gage Laboratory use in checking 
master and working gages, setting 
snap gages, etc. 

@ Checks internal dias. of “4” to 12”. 

@ Checks 3” max. depth of hole, 1 
side. 

@ Checks external dimensions up to 
oP le 

@ Gaging arms elevated elec- 
trically. 

@ Indicator automatically 
shows height of gaging 
arms. 

@ Signal lights facilitate setup. 

@ Positive electrical magnifi- 
cation of 2500 to 1 with 
Electrigage. 

@ Linear scale of .012” range 
graduated in 50 millionths. 


Write 


FOR ENGINEERING DATA 
AND PRICE 





DLaylen LOhio, ULA. 
MACHINE TOOLS + GAGES « MEASURING 
INSTRUMENTS + CONTRACT SERVICES 








yet. He proved himself in Tunisia and 
Sicily. In battle, he is a ground gainer. He 
keeps his soldiers moving. His savage, 
driving tactics stimulate his men, regard- 
less of their feeling for him personally. His 
courage and utter lack of fear for his own 
personal safety are highly respected. 

In addition, General Patton is an expert 
at armored warfare, a long-time exponent 
of the tank as a ground winner. He knows 
tanks and is a developer of ideas for the 
use of that weapon in battle. Except for a 
short period in North Africa, armored 
forces have not had much chance in this 
war. When the invasion army goes ashore 
in Western Europe, however, tank war- 
fare might become highly important, even 
vital. Military men consider that much 
of the invasion terrain is made for tanks. 

So there are two large counts to be op- 
posed to the weaknesses listed against 
General Patton. A man with a demon- 
strated ability to win battles is important 
to the big job ahead, especially one who 
can win them in tank warfare. General 
Patton consequently was chosen for his 
invasion assignment on the strength of his 
fighting record. So far as the Army is con- 
cerned, the incident in which he slapped 
what he thought was a shirking soldier is 
closed. And the new incident regarding 
postwar foreign policy is not to stand in 
the General’s way either. In that incident: 

General Patton and the postwar world. 
Making a speech in London, General Pat- 
ton in first reports was quoted as saying 
that it was the destiny of the United States 
and Great Britain to “rule the world.” 
Later, Russia was added to make it a trio 
of ruling powers. And, still a little later, 
the War Department announced the Gen- 
eral was “expressing his own views 
not speaking for the War Department.” 

But a number of members of Congress 
were upset. The General was denounced 
bitterly in House debate. A Senate com- 
mittee was about to bring his promotion 
out for confirmation, but put it back for 
another long stay in the pigeonhole in 
which it had rested since before the slap- 
ping incident. The latter became vivid 
again in congressional minds, and in the 
minds of many lesser citizens, too. 

This has a meaning for General Patton’s 
immediate future. 

General Patton and the invasion. In 
the invasion, the General may find it hard 
to retain his status as a high-ranking com- 
yat officer. To do that, in the view of Army 
men, his success must continue uninter- 
rupted. As some Army men see it, if he 
stumbles once, loses a battle, or possibly 
even a skirmish, there will be an outery in 
Congress and elsewhere for his removal. 















YOU CAN influence others with 
your thinking! Learn to impress 
others favorably—get across your 
ideas. Let the Rosicrucians show 
you how to use the power of mind. 
For free book write Scribe .L.X. 
The ROSICRUCIANS (AMORC) 


San Jose, California 
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It took a lot of grit for a man and wife to 
stow their children into a prairie schooner 
with a few bare necessities and fight it out 
with all the hardships the frontier had to 
offer. Yet, these self-reliant pioneers proved 
their ability to win the finest reward a family 
can have—security in a land of growing 
opportunities. 

Today, solid citizens are staking their 
claim in America’s future by buying and 
keeping War Bonds. They know Bonds help 
to win battle after battle. They know, too, 
that Bonds will provide security and oppor- 
tunity for personal initiative when war- 
supported activity ceases. 

Do you know of anything that offers you 
as much for your money as a War Bond? 
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A journey’s end is the begin- 
ning of relaxation. In such a 
moment, Budweiser will prove 
a welcome companion. Count 
on Budweiser to make 
your simple wartime 


ats 
Sy 
Nay a. meals taste better. 
x “a8 


" SN Every sip will tell 
aN me you why. 


Budweiser 
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In addition to supplying the armed forces with glider and 
bomber fuselage frames, wing parts, gun turret parts and 
foodstuffs, Anheuser-Busch produces materials which go into 
the manufacture of: Rubber «+ Aluminum + Munitions - Med- 
icines + B Complex Vitamins + Hospital Diets + Baby Foods 
Bread and other Bakery products + Vitamin -fortified cattle 
feeds « Batteries - Paper « Soap and textiles—to name a few. 
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An absentee 


VC Pa Sh 
hurries back to work VALE 


A case of A. W.O.L.? Not 
exactly... but any important 
machine that’s out of action holds 
back war production, just as an 
absentee worker puts a brake on 
Uncle Sam's plans. 


What's the remedy? For this 
mine compressor it's a quick over- 
haul and watchful maintenance 
thereafter. For an employee ab- 
sent without cause the solution 
may be much the same: an over- 
haul of responsibilities . . . better 
care of health and self. 

Preventing lost time in material 
handling is a service to industry 
shared by Yellow Strand Pre- 
formed Wire Rope and Yellow 
Strand Braided Safety Slings. The 


stamina of strong, tough steel 


wires equips them to resist wear 
on their own account, to keep 
men and machines producing by 
curtailing replacement shut- 
downs. Their extra flexibility— 
acquired through preforming in 
the rope and patented braiding 
in the slings—enables both to 
save further time and manpower 
on scores of plant and field lifts. 


Above, Preformed Yellow 
Strand and Yellow Strand Braided 
Slings combine to speed the com- 
pressor's trip through the shop. 
Together or individually, their 
logical use for you may be un- 
loading and stacking materials, 
assembling parts, moving and 
loading finished products. Inves- 
tigate now; every minute counts. 


Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. Louis 


Branches; New York, Chicago, Houston, Portland, Seattle. Factories: St. Louis, Seattle, Peoria 


YELLOW 
STRAND 


PREFORMED WIRE ROPE e¢ BRAIDED SAFETY SLINGS 





“The Yeas 
and Nays” 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat, Off. 


Eprror’s Nore: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and _ those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


Our Postwar Responsibility 


Sir:—I am sure Mr. Hull is being prac- 
tical as well as idealistic in his “American 
Foreign Policy” (USN, April 21, 1944). 
If e’erthe twain can meet, this will be it; 
economic security based on international 
co-operation, or self-sufficiency coupled 
with opportunity for all. Basically this de- 
termination would eliminate war, because 
fundamentally the causes of war are eco- 
nomic, and aggression tries to achieve in 
a negative manner what understanding 
co-operation between nations would achieve 
in a positive way. 

But do we, as a people, have the sub- 
stance to back the broad principles of se- 
curity through international responsibil- 
ity? To maintain peace we will have to 
sacrifice something—it may be our selfish 
will to live intact and uncontaminated— 
but we will have to extend our religion be- 
yond our next-door lot some day and take 
seriously the teaching of the greatest phil- 
osopher, who said: “Love thy neighbor as 
thyself.” 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 


* * * 


On Sending Schoolboys to Battle 

Sir:—In the name of common decency 
and civilization, you should endeavor to 
influence the War Department from fur- 
ther sending of 18 and 19-year-old school- 
boys to combat zones before they have 
received at least a year’s training. Certain- 
ly, if a 19-year-old is entitled to a year’s 
training, as he is, an 18-year boy should 
be given at least two years. We sank to the 
lowest plane of integrity and justice when 
we saddled the brunt of this war mess on 
the shoulders of our own schoolboys. That 
was shameless treachery against our young- 
sters to save our own hides, and that holds 
true for us all, irrespective of whether we 
are political or military brass hats or mere 
laborers. 


Hinpa WILuiamM 


It is shocking to read of the many in- 
stances of 18 and 19-year-old boys who 
have been killed in action after as short a 
time as three or four months after their 
induction into the Army. Such a thing is 
nothing short of a national disgrace. It is 
certainly indefensible from every stand- 
point, and we adults have shirked our re- 
sponsibility and cannot dodge the blame 
in the future. 
Pittsburgh, Pa 


W.S. J. 
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Suppose you were leaving this guarded pier. 
Suppose you knew what is aboard this mer- 


chantman . . . when it will sail. What about 
this stranger? He seems friendly enough when 
he stops you to ask the time. He doesn’t peer 
at you with the sinister eye of a Jap. He 
doesn’t greet you with the harsh gutteral of a 
German. He seems eager to talk with you. A 
little too eager? 

If you answer his casual question about the 
ship’s sailing, you may be doing nothing more 
serious than satisfying his idle curiosity. But 
you may be sending American sailors, ships and 
war goods to the bottom of the sea instead of to 
our allies. Is a chance like that, even an outside 
chance, worth taking? 


Spies are real people, not just characters in a 





)U DIDN’T REVEAL 


movie thriller. ‘““The sailing you didn’t reveal’’ 
will always be the caution you'll never regret. 


When we at home refrain from discussing ship move- 
ments, we are merely reducing a debt we can never 
pay in full. We are backing the men of our merchant 
ships who are risking their lives to supply our armies 
on foreign shores. 

We of Babcock & Wilcox acknowledge our obliga- 
tion to the merchant marine. We do so gladly. We are 
proud that we are working closely with the marine 
industries ... that our boilers are helping to power 
the ships of today’s convoys. 








BACK |THE WwW A R: 





Water-Tube Boilers, for Stationary Power Plants, for 
Marine Service . . . Water-Cooled Furnaces . . . Super- 
heaters ... Economizers ... Air Heaters... Pulverized- 
Coal Equipment . . . Chain-Grate Stokers . . . Oil, Gas 
and Multifuel Burners ... Seamless and Welded Tubes 
and Pipe ... Refractories . . . Process Equipment. 
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BABCOCK & WILCOX 


THE BABCOCK & WILCOX CO. 
85 LIBERTY STREET * NEW YORK 6, N.Y. 


THE BABCOCK & WILCOX TUBE COMPANY 
SEAMLESS TUBE DIVISION: ¢ WELDED TUBE DIVISION: 
BEAVER FALLS, PA. ALLIANCE, OHIO 
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Outcast Role for Sweden? . . . Why Russia Accepted 
Currency Plan .. . Strain in U. S.-Vatican Relations 


Lieut. Gen. George S. Patton will play 
a leading part in invasion, not be- 
cause of his ideas on world politics, 
or because he has slapped soldiers un- 
der him, but because he gets results 
as a leader in action. 

x *k * 


Mr. Roosevelt’s task of selling Con- 
gress on plans for world collaboration 
for U.S. in the economic and financial 
field is not being helped by Winston 
Churchill’s emphasis on plans to re- 
create Empire preference in postwar. 
Mr. Churchill is taking a strong line 
on the independent power of the Brit- 
ish Empire. 


xk *& 


There is nothing to the report that 
Mr. Churchill will resign as Prime 
Minister at the forthcoming meeting 
in London of Prime Ministers of Brit- 
ish Dominions. 


* & & 


President Roosevelt has been able at 
this time to take his first long vaca- 
tion since war began because policy- 
making operations of the Government 
have slowed close to a stop pending 
invasion, and all of the basic military 
decisions relatin4 to invasion have 
been made. 


x *k * 


High military officials are demanding 
action against Sweden for the large- 
scale aid that nation is continuing to 
give to Germany at a critical period 
in the war. Sweden in 1944 is supply- 
ing the Germans with more than 
7,500,000 tons of high-grade steel and 
with other vital materials that are re- 
ducing the effectiveness of U.S.-Brit- 
ish efforts to destroy German military 
production. 


x & 


Sweden’s refusal to reduce the aid she 
is giving to Germany, paid for at a 
high cost in American lives, already 
has resulted in exclusion of Sweden 
from the proposed Currency Stabil- 
ization Fund and may be followed by 
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her exclusion from other postwar 
plans. Swedish aid to Germany is de- 
scribed as on a scale very many times 
greater than that of Spain, and yet is 
not drawing fire from the American 
public. 


xk * 


Airfields in Norway, if they could be 
had, might open the way to an air 
blockade of Sweden that would limit 
that nation’s now-dominant impor- 
tance as a bombproof arsenal for Hit- 
ler. The Swedish arsenal is not now 
subject to attack. 


* = 


Leo Crowley, despite reports, appar- 
ently is not slated to give up his job 
as Foreign Economic Administrator 
to take over a special assignment to 
the Vatican in Rome. U.S. relations 
with the Vatican have not been too 
cordial since war in Italy forced the 
bombing of communications in Rome 
and the monastery at Cassino. 


* & & 


The chronic argument between Henry 
Morgenthau, as Treasury Secretary, 
and Marriner Eccles, as Federal Re- 
serve Chairman, may have an effect 
on the outlook for the latest Treasury- 
approved plan for world currency sta- 
bilization. Mr. Eccles, to date, is not 
throwing his influence enthusiastically 
back of the plan. 


x k *& 


Will Clayton, as Surplus Property 
Administrator, and Leo Crowley, as 
head of the Foreign Economic Admin- 
istration, are having difficulty recruit- 
ing businessmen to help them with 
their big jobs. They are beginning to 
agree with Bernard Baruch that busi- 
nessmen should not complain if New 
Dealers take over when they them- 
selves are unwilling to lend a hand in 
tackling Government problems that 
affect business. 


* & @ 


Josef Stalin at the last minute ordered 
that Russia join other nations in 
accepting the currency-stabilization 


plan worked out by the experts be- 
cause he did not want Russia to ap- 
pear to be unwilling to collaborate, 
Russia, with a strictly controlled sys- 
tem of exchange, had many questions 
unanswered at the time she joined up. 


* & 


U.S. and Russian bombers are al- 
most, if not quite, crossing one an- 
other’s path in Eastern Europe during 
present bombing operations, but as 
yet U.S. bombers do not enjoy the 
right to land in Russian territory or 
to utilize Russian bases in case of 
need. 


+ & F 


Chiang Kai-shek’s book, ‘“China’s 
Destiny,” which shows in its unexpur- 
gated version a strong antiforeign and 
strong nationalistic attitude, is to be 
modified materially before it is pub- 
lished in this country, if it is pub- 
lished. 
x *k * 

U.S. really is seeking a broad agree- 
ment on world oil-development policy 
between this country, Britain, Russia 
and the Netherlands and is using the 
proposal for a U.-S.-built pipe line 
and refineries in Saudi Arabia as a 
club to force other countries into line. 


x kk 


Officials, back from posts in the war 
area, report that there still is fighting 
in the field among American agencies 
whose functions and powers apparent- 
ly over-lap. Result is that this coun- 
try is dividing its energies through 
intramural battles, handicapping it in 
dealing with foreign governments. 


x k * 


Failure of Senator Connally to include 
one of the Ball-Burton-Hatch-Hill 
group on the committee that is to 
work with Secretary Hull in planning 
a postwar peace organization is at- 
tributed by members of this group to 
the fact that they pressed him rather 
hard when the question of a Senate 
peace resolution was up last yeat. 
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Bell-ringer 


F EVER a whiskey rang the bell arrive at the same conclusion so 
| on every count, that whiskey is many others share: r O U R 
Four Roses: In a cocktail, highball, or 

Its delicate aroma may be the straight, Four Roses is the one x O S E S 
first thing that tells you that whiskey that simply can’t be 
you've found an unusually excel- matched. A TRULY 
lent whiskey. GREAT WHISKEY 





Then, as you sip Four Roses, pyr Roses is a blend of straight whiskies 


and savor its rich deep flavor, its © —90 proof. Frankfort Distillers Corpora- SRAM 
mellow smoothness, we think you'll — tion, New York City. 


Front row seat ... 
lo history in lhe making 


No wonder Julia is wide-eyed! She is seeing her 
current history lesson on the school television screen 
...While the event actually happens ...through a 
plastics viewer that adds three-dimensional reality 
to the scene. 


Hard to believe? Not in the classroom of tomorrow, 
where every school desk can be a front-row seat 
to wonders that are only being dreamed of today 
in the laboratories and designing rooms. 


Even Julia’s desk will probably be new and different 
..- modern, sleek, streamlined ... molded of pulp 
or formed from plywood. * 


Very likely, the new wonders to come will seem 
commonplace to Julia...just as her father and 
mother now take for granted such products of 
Monsanto Chemistry as sulfanilamide, the wide 
range of Monsanto Plastics, the many Monsanto 
Chemicals used for manufacture of modern syn- 
thetic rubber. 


Yet, these are only a few of the more than 200,000 
products, entirely new to man, that scientists esti- 
mate have come from the chemical laboratories in 
this one generation . . . all the results of continuing 
teamwork between American science and industry, 
free to operate under a system of open competitive 
enterprise. 


Tomorrow, as always in America’s past, it will be 
under that free system that the great dreams are 
dreamt, the high plans are made, the better prod- 
ucts are produced . .. to help make fuller, happier 

living in the victory years to come. 


MoNSANTG CHEMICAL COMPANY 
St. Louis 4, Missouri 
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